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SHIP YOUR SHEEP TO DENVER 
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DENVER IS THE GREATEST SHEEP 
MARKET IN THE WEST 


EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE 
FOR HANDLING SHEEP IN 
TRANSIT 


UNLIMITED DEMAND FOR FAT 
SHEEP AND LAMBS AND FOR 
STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 


BUYERS FOR THE FEED-LOTS AND 
PACKING HOUSES CONSTANTLY 
IN ATTENDANCE 


LARGEST CONCRETE SHEEP BARN 
IN THE WORLD 


SHIP "EM TO DENVER IF YOU 
WANT SATISFACTION 
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Mountain Dell Rambouillets 





J. H. 8. D7833—Top of 1926 Ram Sale. 


J. H. S. 7800 “62”—Highest Priced Rambouillet 
Ever Sold at Auction. 


NO BLOOD HAS WORKED GREATER IMPROVEMENT THAN THAT OF THE 


SEELY-RAMBOUILLETS 


Their Good Blood Breeds On 


They have held their own and have done their share in making Rambouillet history. Their blood lines 
have been so intensified the past forty years that they have the ability to reproduce their superior qualities. 
RANGE RAMS, STUD RAMS AND EWES—WRITE FOR PRICES OR ANY OTHER INFORMATION 

DESIRED CONCERNING OUR SHEEP. 


—: We Never Sell a Ram That Is Not Worthy of Being a Breeder := 





Highest Priced Ewes Ever Sold at Auction. 


JOHN H. SEELY & SONS Co. 


Entered as Second Class Matter January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Home Comfort aia 


The Gold Medal Winner 


QUANAH 


Cottonseed Feed Products 











W: want every pelt you have. ALL PREPARATIONS 


Our expert, unbiased graders have been 


giving trappers top-notch Prices _ NUT CAKE (large) SHEEP CAKE (medium) 
in ng BO Reger Boon Write MEAL (fine-ground) PEA CAKE (small) 
les price list! Fur market booming! SCREENINGS (fine-cracked unground) 









Cc Are manufactured and tested to stand official 
£MILLAN inspection and give customer satisfaction 
FUR & WOOL co. ALWAYS GLAD TO QUOTE YOU 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Straight carloads 20 tons minimum or more, 
or mixed carloads any gnd all preparations 
assorted to suit your needs. 





Have you paid your 1928 dues in 





a asl 4 4 
Shipped Knocked Down. Easy to set up the National Wool Growers Associ- ops 
Built By ation? 
Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah WRITE ADDRESS WIRE 

















QUANAH COTTON OIL CO. 
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ALWUZ: ON rcs 


Do You Want Yo ee “AL-WUZ-ON” or al- 
ways off? Our tags are AL-WUZ-ON 
‘ags are the 








> We apd the er 
RITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


INTER MOUNTAIN MACHINE 
& STAMP WORKS, Inc. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


The) FRED MUELLER 
E & HARNESS Co. 


Denver, Coro. d 
































The Sure 4 KILLS ALL TICKS 
ca With ONE Dipping 


Ti 6 k D I P J ® Cooper’s Powder Dip has been 


on the world’s market 80 years 


---it is used everywhere sheep are raised for profit--- 
enough is sold every year to dip half the sheep in the 
world. 

Cooper’s Powder Dip kills all the ticks---prevents 
fresh attacks---improves the quality of wool---in- 
creases the growth of wool---all with a single dipping 
each year, at a cost of about one cent per head. 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS 


















1801 CLIFTON AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
REPRESENTATIVES 
RED BLUFF, CALIF. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH - BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Ellenwood & Co. : Chas. F. Wiggs Billings Hardware Co. 


224 So. West Temple St. 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 
The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 








Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at the new Missouri Pacific Feed 
Yards at Leeds, Missouri, 10 miles from Kansas City, and at Emporia, 110 miles and Morris, 10 miles from 
Kansas City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 
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JOHN SMITH J. CLARK EASTES 


W. R. SMITH & SON 


Sheep Commission Merchants 


HANDLE NOTHING BUT SHEEP 


Members of the Livestock Exchange and Bonded for Your Protection 


OMAHA DENVER CHICAGO 


SALESMEN— SALESMEN— SALESMEN— 
John Smith C. E. Coyle J. Clark Eastes 
George S. Taylor L. H. Staus C. Jesse Davis 
Ed. Gillen Murray Lane Gerald Desmond 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mgr. 
Headquarters for Sheepmen 
ee ae More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
P Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. Rates $1.00 and up 
Cosmopolitan Hotel Zi 
Denver a. i i i 
460 Rooms with Bath and H 1 U h THE “BURDIZZO” 
Circulating Ice Water ote ta WAY 
Very Reasonable SALT LAKE CITY a . 
Transient and Permanent Rates ROOMS WITHOUT BATH Bloodless Castration 
Finest Cuisine and Service $2.50 PER DAY of Cattle and Sheep 
Two good Orchestras and WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP. 
Entertainment daily 2 
Calvin H. Morse ‘ 
Manager “The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 
> - ————_— nn 14 teed 
AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SCOUTS _ a a 
Ww ffering to Boy Scouts a ch 
te Buy Direct A 
ag a ES and SAVE MONEY on your saddle wa tear Gen 
al Wool Grower at $1.50 each and send ue by getting manufacturer’s prices. With the left hand: Push and close 
their names and addresses and the $3.00 to Send for our FREE illustrated on the cord of the testicle against the = 
an ~~ subscriptions—and the knife will] catalog. ie lateral wall of the bag. I 
ss National Wool Growers Assn., | — oe With the right hand: Place the jaws pre 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 1651 Larimer St., Denver, Cole. of the pincers upon the cord. Ts 
ee Fifty bulls castrated per hour. No Tons 
bleeding. Perfectly safe with tropical 
heat, rain, dust, flies. — 
$4.00 extra profit per head in beef. 
EVERY FARMER CAN DO IT. 
Illustrated booklet and price ist. 
Our Market Basket Pree on request 
CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS = 
ASSOCIATION 
W HEN railroads prosper, not only are they able a eg — effi- 405 Sansome Street ae San Francisco | “—— 
cient service, but their expenditures provide profitable employment nventor an le Maker: e 
for hundreds of thousands of workers in many industries. DR. N. BURDIZZO, Tarin Italy 
Every industry, including agriculture, last year felt the benefits of K 
railway expenditures for materials and supplies totaling nearly * ” 
$1,396,000,000. | C 
In 1927 railroads purchased 25 per cent of the total bituminous coal i oe 
produced in the United States, between 20 and 25 per cent of the fuel BOOKS FOR SALE i, STE 
oil, 17 per cent of the total timber cut, about 19 per cent of the total ay 
iron and steel output, and considerable percentages of the production of By E! 
other industries. 
Workers kept employed in these industries by railway orders, as 1 
well as more than 1,734,000 railroad employes who last year received National Wool Growers | 
over $2,900,000,000 in salaries and wages, are among the principal pur- Assn. 
chasers of western products. H 
When railroads prosper and are financially able to make necessary McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. | 


expenditures for maintenance, extensions and betterments these workers 
are correspondingly kept busy, their wages creating greater markets for 
western products. Thus railroads are essential factors in your prosperity, H 
no matter what you produce or create. Coffey’s Productive Sheep Husban- | 


dry, $2.50; Sampson’s Range and Pas: ; 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC ture Management, $4.00; Sampson's | 


Native American Forage Plants, $5.00 | 
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SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS DON’T 
y) Your Home Market for all classes live stock FEED 
SHEEP - HOGS - CATTLE WORMS 
Quotations or market information furnished on request * std of wormn tubes 
fattening sheep for mar- 
Home of ket, or housing them for 
up NATIONAL RAM SALE winter. You can do it 
safely and quickly —no 
“set-back”—with Nema 
+ Worm Capsules. 
MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS Save Feed, Save Money and 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS Sanne: even Sy Sate 
These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. NEMA WORM CAPSULES 
n Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional For sale at your drug store 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p. m. arrives St. Joe yards at 7 a. m. next morning. — 
| Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. Bulletin 650, telling all about 
Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. NemaWorm nen 
Ag A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! te - 
a Capacity 45,000 Sheep—100 Cars Cattle. PARKE. DAVIS & exe) 
7 Owned and operated by SETH N. PATTERSON DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
|| A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY 
~ — STOCKDALE SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
close 1j—— | ROCK ISLAND LINES 
ae «| ( Stockdale, Illinois—65 miles from Chicago 
jaws | own Bed, Established 1890 
| Covers, . e ° 
No l} | soneue Springs Special Molasses Mixed Feed for Milk Lambs 


opical Excellent Pastures. 


Modern barns for 135 doubles lambs. 
434 miles fiom Council Bluffs, 24-hour schedule. 
451 miles from Kansas City—514 miles from St. Paul. 


Henry Weitz, Manager 








beef. 


DeLux and Standard Camps 

Famous for 40 years 

OTTO O. OBLAD 

TERS 525 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
| Phone: Wasatch 7987 

Can ship to any point on railroad 


list. 
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. “Making Animal Tagging Easy ” 


= a comm Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


The new self-piercing and self-clinching bright SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 











STEEL tag that stays. For Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. 
Three sizes, Numbered and Lettered to suit., Write 






























| Fecncription and prices, . 
| ere rn eee | EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS - 
vers ae Sead for Handy Breeder's Chart 
= PERFECT Send Us Your Next Consignment | 
oil Ble | | 
~ OUR RECORD | 
| END CATTLE:HOGS “SHEEP i 
ont tag. Tis Double Hole 26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri | 
| SINT YEE ped on in ene operation 37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 
d Pas it “stays put” 
jpson’s FE SALTLAKESTAMP CO. sittiecmn 
$5.00 an eee oy ene O A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 
4 ; fae 
| Nines a —— 
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THOS. H. LINDLEY, Pres. and Mgr. ED W. CAHOW, Vice-Pres. 


The Lindley-Cahow Commission Company, Inc. 
Union Stock Yards, Omaha, Nebraska 


Offers the full benefit of experienced Salesmen. 


Members Omaha Live Stock Exchange. Bonded for your protection, 
and financially much stronger than the most rigid requirements. 


SHEEP SALESMEN CATTLE SALESMEN 
ED NOLAN TOM LINDLEY 
JACK SAUNDERS ED CAHOW 


GEO. NICHOLS 


All members of the firm active salesmen, assuring personal attention. 

















































Wool Growers Commission Co., Inc. 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIL. 


We are glad to tell you, and know the trade will be glad to hear, that this company shows a big 
increase over last year. 


The Reason is: 
Efficient Handling and Marketing of Consignments 


A real honest, sincere endeavor to make consignments net the most money to our customers has brought 
this increase. 


Ship to the firm that cares, and fights in the interests of the market at all times. 
ALWAYS A BIG OUTLET FOR FEEDERS. 


Write us for our market report, the best market information obtainable, and it is free for the asking. 


REMEMBER: 


WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION COMPANY 
When Shipping for Best Possible Results. C. H. Shurte, Pres. & Mer. 
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Mrs. Consumer... 


DICTATOR! 





te OW about a nice steak for dinner tonight?” 
suggests Jim Brown hopefully at breakfast. 


“But steak is 60 cents a pound, Jim!” replies Mrs. 
Brown. “I was planning to have pork chops.” 


So Jim eats pork chops. 


The consumer is the sole arbiter of meat prices. If 
the housewife refuses to pay the current price it must 
be adjusted to the point where she will buy, for meat 
is perishable and must be sold. The price at which it 
can be sold is determined by the supply of livestock 
and the demand for meat. Pork competes with beef; 
lamb and veal compete with both and all compete 
with the various alternative foods. 


Mrs. Consumer sets the price for meat and the 
packer must buy livestock accordingly—or go out 
of business. 





he” 
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7 President 


ARMOUR 48) COMPANY 
U.S.A. 
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Tune in! On Swift & Company’s new 
radio service for farm folks 


Station W. L. S. Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 
(344.6 Meters—870 Kilocycles) 
M DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
(Central Standard Time) 
9:45 A. M. to 10:00 A. M. Bulletin Service. 
12:40 P. M. to 1:00 P. M. Music and live stock talk. 
rage TO FRIDAY INCLUSIVE 
2:00 . to 2:30 P. M. Home Maker Service 
6:05 P. M. ‘= 6: 30 P. M. Music and farm service talk. 
WEDNESDAY ONLY 
7:30 P. M. to 8:30'P. M. Music and entertainment. 
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Giving the hogs the best of it 


‘Tus doesn’t mean much to the hogs, perhaps. But it does to 
the man who raises them. 


Let us take, for example, one of Swift’s Premium Hams. 


The most particular hog can be proud to go to market in the 
famous Premium Ham wrapper. It goes as the finest ham that 
can be made from a good hog. 


Nor is that all. Swift & Company tells people about that 
ham. Beautiful color pages in the magazines show it to millions 
of readers, make their mouths water for a slice of it. 


Thus, day after day, year after year, Swift & Company is 
creating popular demand for one of the products of the farm 
and ranch. First, by utmost care in preparation. And second, 
by consistent advertising. 


The same is true for fresh meat, butter, poultry and cheese, 
which are marketed as Premium and Select Beef, Brookfield 
Butter, Brookfield Poultry and Brookfield Cheese. 


Wider markets, increased consumption, for your products is 
the result. 


Swift & Company 


Visitors are welcome at Swift & Company plants (8:30 A. M. to 3 P. M.) 


November, 
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The Election: 
Wool growers share very fully in the 


general feeling of security and confident 


expectation of a constructive, conserva- 
national affairs 
which was assured by the voting on No- 
vember 6. 


tive administration of 


It appears that the verdict was based 
upon approval of Republican policies no 
less than upon the great popularity of 
Mr. Hoover. 
of the attitude of the parties and candi- 


The main issue was that 


dates toward progress, through legislation 
and otherwise, in adjusting economic re- 
lationships within the country. 

The American people are more largely 
than ever before in favor of the policy 
of protecting their industries and stan- 
dards through the collection of duties 
upon imports. The voting does not per- 
mit a clear determination of the public’s 
appraisal of the prospects of maintaining 
that policy under a Democratic admin- 
istration. It will be impossible for many 
years to know whether the party of op- 
position to protection actually has, as a 
party, changed its position. 

It is only through demonstration by 
that party of its real adherence to the 
protective policy that the tariff can be 
taken out of politics—when it sincerely 
is supported by both parties. It will, as 
said, be many years before such a change 
can be known actually to have taken 
place. Meanwhile the old party of pro- 
tection strongly holds the confidence of 
the country. With the sound progressiv- 
ism of the President-elect and the wealth 
of strong men associated with him the 
United States indeed enjoys a happy out- 
look. 


Future of Sheep: 

Under free play of changing economics 
both agricultural production 
and the national diet, lamb undoubtedly 
must come into a larger place. The world 
conditions of wool supply and demand 


affecting 


suggest neither a boom nor a reaction. 
They indicate stability with some pos- 
sible strengthening of values. This fact, 
with the unmistakable increase of de- 
mand for lamb, suggests stability at 
least. There has been expansion, but 
not inflation. 


The gloomy vendors of forecasts de- 
rived from the theory of cycles recently 
have been strangely and _ gratifyingly 
silent on sheep affairs. In their 1925 pre- 
diction of decline they overlooked two 
things—the growing demand for lamb 
and the fact that prices, while high in 
comparison with former years, were not 
high in relation to other commodities. 
Prospects are encouraging, but the future 
will bring still keener economic competi- 
tion in all lines. Efficient management 
and quality production still are imper- 
ative but there must also be added, in 
the sheep and other industries, greater 
unity of action in the common problems 
of distribution, selling, and enlarging 
outlets. 


Stabilization Corporations: 


In his final address of the campaign, 
delivered at St. Louis on November 2, 
Mr. further than he had 
gone before in outlining the plan for 
creating a number of separate corpora- 
tions for service in marketing agricul- 
tural products in a way to produce 
greater stability in prices. He proposed 
the creation of a federal farm board “to 
build up with initial advances of capital 
from the government, farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled stabilization corpora- 
tions which will protect the farmer from 
depressions and the demoralization of 
summer and periodic surpluses.” 


Hoover went 


In the course of his further discussion 
of the proposal, the Secretary also said: 
“This plan is consonant with our Amer- 
ican to avoid the government 
operation of commercial business; for it 


ideals 
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places the operation upon the farmer 
himself, not upon a bureaucracy.’ It puts 
the government in its real relation to the 
citizen—that of cooperation. Its object 
is to give equality of opportunity to the 
farmer.” 

There was no indication in the address 
that the stabilizing corporations would 
be limited to operation in crops or prod- 
ucts in which there is an export surplus, 
though they should of course first be 
made to function in those lines. Being 
controlled and directed by and for pro- 
ducers even though assisted by govern- 
ment finances, there would be no good 
reason why the necessary separate cor- 
porations should not be set up for any 
agricultural commodity. To be effective 
they will require a large degree of organ- 
ization in each case if actual control and 
direction are to remain with the pro- 
ducers. 

A bill embodying such legislation as 
the plan calls for will be introduced either 
in the coming session of Congress or in 
a special session of the new Congress that 
will be called soon after March 4 in case 
the regular session does not act before its 
close. 





WOOL AND COTTON BLANKETS 

The editor of the Wool Grower re- 
cently received a circular letter from the 
New Process Company of Warren, Penn- 
sylvania, regarding its “Keep Warm” 
blankets. 

The circular announces an increase in 
price because “the raw materials that go 
into these fine ‘Keep Warm’ blankets have 
advanced MORE THAN 50%.” 

A letter was addressed to this manu- 
facturer inquiring as to what grades of 
wool had recently advanced 50 per cent 
in price and also to the amount of virgin 
wool contained in “Keep Warm” blan- 
kets. 

Aside from being amusing the reply 
received is illustrative of how unfair 
some manufacturers are in the represen- 
tations made regarding their product. In 
their reply this firm made no reference to 
the inquiry on the statement as to the 
advance in price of materials. The 
manufacturer states that it was inpossible 
for them to say how much wool was con- 


tained in each blanket. This, notwith- 
standing the fact that his mill must 
know the weights of cotton, wool or other 
materials that are put into work for each 
lot of blankets. The following two sen- 
tences from the reply are especially in- 
teresting and amusing: 


“When you have an opportunity to 
examine the blankets, you can tell by the 
weight (these large blankets weigh 
about 434 pounds) and the ‘feel’ that they’ 
contain a goodly amount of wool. 


“They are, we believe, the most satis- 
factory combination that you could wish 
for; because the wool supplies the 
warmth and lightness of weight which 
makes bed covering, while the cotton 
takes away the harshness and excessive 
heat, which makes an all-wool blanket 
undesirable.” 


The above is not representative of the 
attitude or methods of manufacturers in 
general. The National Better Business 
Bureau, with headquarters in New Ycrk, 
took up last spring the question of ad- 
vertising blankets under the name “Part 
Wool.” It was shown by this Bureau 
that some concerns were advertising part- 
wool blankets that contained just enough 
real wool to furnish an excuse for the 
use of such a selling term. The Bureau 
has canvassed the question with manu- 
facturers and on September 28 sent out 
letters stating that on and after Nov- 
ember | it was desired that all manufac- 
turers should attach to their blankets 
tickets showing the percentage of wool in 
all part-wool blankets. In its announce- 
ment the Better Business Bureau states: 


“The public is apparently unaware of the 
facts, but public enlightenment, will, we believe 
be reflected in the sale of all cotton, cotton 
and wool, and all-wool blankets and that 
manufacturers will adjust their practices to the 
demands of their market. 

“It is our intention to work on this matter 
intensively between now and November I, 1928, 
and as long thereafter as the situation merits 
it. We plan to make frequent contact with the 
blanket trade, but we believe that our success 
will be in proportion to our ability to impress 
upon blanket manufacturers and blanket buy- 
ers the fact that the public knows of the mis- 
leading situation, of our contact with the blan- 
ket trade, and of the willingness of a number 
of legitimate manufacturers to discontinue the 
practice. To accomplish this it will be neces- 
sary to publicise the matter as fully as possible 
Publicity will be sent out from this office to 
trade publications, newspapers, women’s maga- 
zines, women’s clubs, house organs, to indus- 
trial corporations for bulletin board purposes 


November. 1928 





EVENTS FOR SHEEPMEN 
SHOWS AND SALES 
American Royal—November 
Kansas City, Mo. 
International—December 1-8, Chicago. 
Ogden Live Stock Show—January 5-10, 
Ogden, Utah. 
National Western Stock Show—Janu- 
ary 12-19, Denver, Colo. 
CONVENTIONS 
Nevada Wool Growers—November 23- 
24, Minden. 
Idaho Wool Growers—January 8-10, 
Boise. 
Oregon Wool Growers—January 11-12, 
Baker City. 
Washington Wool 
14-15, Yakima. 
Montana Wool Growers—January 17- 
18, Billings. 
Utah Wool Growers—January 22-23, 
Salt Lake City. 
+ National Wool Growers—January 29- 
30-31, Phoenix, Ariz. 
American National Live Stock Assn.— 
February 5-7, San Francisco. 


17-24, 


Growers—January 











and to such other sources as we may have 
available. Copies will be sent to local bureaus 

“We urge the active cooperation of all 
bureaus in furthering the publicity locally 
through bulletins, radio broadcasting, local 
newspapers, talks before local groups and 
— such other media as you have avail- 
able. 


“We also urge that you make direct con- 
tact with the principals of the stores in your 
community that sell blankets in an endeavor 
to obtain their cooperation. The effectiveness 
of the whole program will depend to a major 
degree upon our ability to obtain the coopera- 
tion of those who sell the blankets to the public 

“We believe that if the program can be 
developed in this manner, by informing the 
public and by obtaining the agreement of 
stores that buy blankets to discontinue selling 
them under the ‘part wool’ label, that blanket 
manufacturers will show more willingness to 
eliminate the terminology ‘part wool’.” 


In connection with this undertaking to 
correct misleading advertising the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau has been 
in correspondence with a number al 
wool growers’ organizations. It has been 
suggested to them that while their un- 
dertaking is entirely laudable and good, 
yet it overlooks the important question 
of differentiation between virgin wool 
and shoddy. Under the Bureau’s recom- 
mendations a statement as to percentage 
content of wool in a blanket would apply 
with equal force regardless of whether 
that wool was new wool of the best 
quality or the most inferior material thai 
might have been worn and spun several 
times previously to its being used for 
blanket making. 
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Wool Market Conditions and Outlook 


By F. J. Hagenbarth 


| have just completed a week’s study 
of present conditions among wool dealers, 
manufacturers and the goods “rade in 
boston and New York. The entire trade 
1s just coming out of the doldrums which 
have prevailed for the past few wecks. 
The London autumn sales show a decided 
drive by Bradford spinners and manufac- 
turers toward lower wool values which 
was fairly successful and caused a cessa- 
tion of buying, except at lower values, in 
the Boston market. This applied to all 
wools, but more particularly to fine and 
fine medium wools of the Texas, Montana 
types which fell off although those wools 
were already selling below a foreign 
parity. 

The recent advances at the Sydney 
sales served notice on the trade that the 
bottom had been reached and an upward 
swing had begun again. Beginning Mon- 
day, October 29, fine wools started a sell- 
ing movement in considerable volume at 
strong and advancing prices. By the ena 
of the week price levels had advanced as 
much as five cents per clean pound on 
certain grades over the low prices pre- 
vailing earlier in October. Many dealers 
are heavily stocked with Texas twelve- 
months and Montana Merinos, and the 
present movement encourages them. 

Clothiers and maunfacturers report a 
decided improvement in the demand for 
men’s wear and women’s dress goods. 
The women are gradually coming back 
to the wearing of wool. Women’s de- 
mands for wool have been almost nil the 
past few years. They have finally grown 
somewhat tired of silks and rayons. For 
winter wear velvets of every conceivable 
shade, and printed velvets of fantastic 
patterns are the rage. It is predicted 
that the next step will be toward the use 
of woolens and worsteds. The silk trade 
is now bitterly complaining, and compe- 
tition is developing great bargains in silks 
for the women. 

The “Wool Institute” is doing good 
work for the goods trade and for the 
manufacturers. Certain trade abuses are 
being corrected; unfair and unnecessary 
competition is more limited; more modern 
and efficient methods of manufacturing 


and merchandising are being developed 
and “Cooperation” and “Coordination” 
are the passwords. Much remains to be 
done, but a good start has been made 
and no doubt now exists that tne manu- 
facturers particularly are headed for bet- 
ter days all along the line. Experience has 
been a severe and bitter teacher to them. 

The manufacturers, to some extent at 
least, have come to learn the causes of 
the depression in the textile division of 
the industry. One prominent manutac- 
turer diagnosed the situation as follows: 

First—We have too much productive 
machinery for a limited market, and 
many of our mills are inefficient, anti- 
quated high cost concerns; 

Second—We are not up-to-date in the 
demands of the age and are manufactur- 
ing for customers who died twenty-five 
years ago; 

Third—We don’t hang together and 
advertise our goods and we are way be- 


hind the present day merchandising pro- 


cession; and 

Fourth—It has all been competition 
and no cooperation up to date, but we are 
going to cure that. 
- There is a small group of manufac- 
turers who think that wool prices are 
too high and the cause of all the manu- 
facturers’ troubles. Another very promi- 
nent and successful manufacturer in 
speaking about this same matter said, 
“Wool prices bear no relation to textile 
depression. If our wool did not cost us 
a cent, the same conditions as now exist, 
would still prevail. Our troubles are all 
within and not without. We are like a 
drunkard who expects some one else to 
stop drinking for him. When we pro- 
duce less or sell more we will be o. k. 


American people are not looking for cheap 


stuff but want attractive goods, and we 
have not met that demand.” 
Nevertheless the wool grower before 
long will have to meet two distinct de- 
mands: one calling for a lower tariff on 
all wools and another asking that all 
wools below 46’s have a separate classi- 
fication and carry a duty of approxi- 
mately half the present tariff. There ts 
a general impression that the wool grower 
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is rolling in wealth under the present 
tariff. It is up to the wool grower 
to present the true facts to Congress which 
will be the arbiter. The wool grower will 
also have to remember that the American 
manufacturer is his only market and that 
the prosperity of the manufacturer is vital 
to the grower. 

In Bradford, the center of English 
wool manufacturing, a conflict has like- 
wise arisen, which if carried on, will in- 
directly affect our own destinies. The 
Bradford spinners claim that the growers 
in Australia, New Zealand, and South 
America are making too much money, 
and they are making a decided and united 
drive for lower wool prices. In a measure 
this movement has been successful, but 
not disastrously so. If London prices for 
foreign wools go much lower the American 
tariff must go up, rather than be lowered, 
if the American grower is to continue 
fairly prosperous and his industry hold its 
present expansion and purchasing power. 

These various factors indicate, in the 
main, the continued necessity of strong 
organization and cooperation among the 
growers. We are perilously near the point 
of overproduction in lamb and must unite 
and provide the ways and means for in- 
creased consumption, and further we 
must educate the manufacturer, Congress, 
and the public that the grower must exer- 
cise the utmost economy and efficiency in 
order to hold his place in the ranks of 
prosperous and expanding American in- 
dustries. 





RESULTS UNDER THE UTAH 
PLAN OF COYOTE CQNTROL 


The expenditures and results obtained 
under the Utah plan of coyote control 
are now of special interest. At the last 
convention of the National Wool Growers 
Association the predatory animal commit- 
tee, of which F. S. Gedney of Idaho is 
chairman, presented a report in which the 
various states were recommended to enact 
laws similar in character to that passed 
by the Utah legistlature in 1925. Under 
this law the work is handled cooperatively 
by the Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
State Board of Agriculture. 

During the twelve months covered by 
the report of George E. Holman, repre- 
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sentative of the Biological Survey in 
Utah, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, there was a total expenditure in 
predatory animal control work of $58,- 
473.38. Of this amount $28,118.54 was 
from the federal appropriation and $30,- 
354.04 from state funds raised by the 
special tax levied upon live stock for 
this purpose. A total of 3,837 animals is 
reported as taken by thirty-three hunters 
who were employed during the year. Of 
this number 1893 were coyotes. A tota? 
of 529,041 poisoned baits were placed by 
these hunters and in addition 60,000 baits 
were furnished to stockmen to be placed 
on their own ranches. It is generally 
considered that fewer than half the 
coyotes actually killed under the poison- 
ing plan are ever found or reported. On 
that basis the destruction of coyotes 
would have been approximately 4,000 
head. 

The payment of bounties, which is also 
included in the Utah law, is handled 
through the State Department of Agri- 
culture, whose reports are issued bien- 
nally. The report of L. E. Iverson, secre- 
tary of that board, for the period of July 
1, 1926, to June 30, 1928, states that 
during those two years a total of $55,- 
772.00 was paid in bounties on 9,882 
skins, of which 8,309 were coyote skins 
having a bounty rate of $6.00. Sales of 
skins totaled $22,084.35, which made a 
net cost to the state of $33,687.05 for 
the destruction of 9,882 predatory ani- 
mals, or approximately $3.41 a head 

The mill tax collected during the two 
years was $149,503.08; $79,036.30 was 
transferred to the predatory animal con- 
trol fund and $10,000 allocated for the 
destruction of rodents. 





IN MEMORIAM 

J. E. Morse 
Very sincere sorrow and regret will be 
felt by sheepmen throughout the West 
over the death of J. E. Morse of Dillon, 


Montana, on October 15, after an illness 
of several weeks. 
Mr. Morse was born in I]linois in 1855, 


spent his boyhood and received his edu- 
cation there. After a short career as 
school teacher and insurance agent at 
the age of twenty-two, he became as- 
sociated with an uncle in the implement 


business in Salt Lake City. In 1880 he 
started a similar enterprise in Dillon, 
which he disposed of twenty years later 
to become actively interested in live-stock 
raising. He operated the Beaverhead 
Ranch north of Dillon for eight years and 
then turned his attention entirely to the 
sheep business, building up one of the 
largest and most successful ranches 1n 
Montana. 

To the community and state in which 
he lived Mr. Morse gave generously of 
his time and ability. He served as mayor 
of Dillon, as a member of the board of 
school trustees and member of the board 
of education; also on the State Live Stock 
Commission. 

Wool growers, of course, know of his 
activity in the organization work in their 
industry. During the past three years 
as a member of the executive committee 
of the Montana Wool Growers Associa- 
tion he gave valuable assistance in the 
development of that organization. He 
has likewise served on many committees 
of the National Association, his work as 
representative from Montana on the 
Wool Marketing Committee during the 
past year being particularly commend- 
able. 

Mrs. Morse, two daughters and a 
son, Howard E. Morse, who was asso- 
ciated with his father in the sheep busi- 
ness, survive. 

Kay Wood 

An automobile accident at the stock 
yards in Chicago on October 8 robbed the 
live-stock industry of another of its well 
known figures, Mr. Kay Wood. Details 
of the accident are not known. 

Mr. Wood was a member of the firm 
of Wood Bros. Commission Company, 
operating in Chicago, Omaha, Sioux City, 
and South St. Paul, and from many years’ 
experience had gained a keen knowledge 
and understanding of the live-stock busi- 
ness, both from the producing and mar- 
keting angles. His genial nature brought 
him many friends and he will be missed 
by many sheepman at convention time 
from the group of familiar representa- 
tives of the live-stock commission busi- 


a 


ness. "i 
Joseph Kinney 
Joseph Kinney, the only son of the late 
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Timothy Kinney, died at Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, October 26, from pneumonia. 
Timothy Kinney, who earned a secure 
place among the great western flock- 
masters, died three years ago, but 
previous to that time had turned the 
management of his business over to his 
son. The younger Mr. Kinney, in addi- 
tion to the live-stock business, figured 
prominently in the oil industry of Wyom- 
ing, being a former president of the 
Kinney Oil Company. The Kinney home 
was at Cokeville and the residents of 
that city have been benefited by many 
gifts from Mr. Kinney, the principal one 
being an electric light and power plant. 
Mr. Kinney leaves three sisters. 





INDICTMENT OF LOAN COM- 
PANY PRESIDENT 
On October 15 the Federal Grand 
Jury in session at Salt Lake City returned 
two indictments against George H. Butler 
president of the Western Live Stock Luan 
Company, which was closed up some 
months ago. 


Both indictments are in connection 
with dealings which the company had 
with the Western Agricultural Corpora- 
tion with which Mr. Butler also was con- 
nected. The Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank at Spokane had discounted notes re- 
ceived by the Western Agricultural Credit 
Corporation from the Western Live Stock 
Loan Company. It is reported that a 
considerable number of eastern and west- 
ern banks also have suffered losses on 
notes discounted for the loan company, 
but’ the particular prosecution 
only cases handled by the Federal Dis- 
trict Attorney for the Intermediate Credit 
Bank at Spokane. 


covers 


One of the indictments charges em- 
bezzlement of government funds on the 
ground that money received by the loam 
company from a borrower was not for 
warded to the Intermediate Credit Banh 
to which the note had been sold, and that 
such a transaction is an embezzlement 0! 
government funds. The District Attor 
ney takes the position that money be 
longing to the Intermediate Credit Bani 
is government money. 

The indictment also charges the mak 
ing of a false statement to the Interme 
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diate Credit Bank, as manager of the 
Agricultural Corporation, in order to ob- 
tain a loan. 

The Salt Lake Tribune reports Dis- 
trict Attorney Morris as saying: 

“I considered Butler a man of high integrity 
prior to disclosure of these matters. These 
transactions show, however, that he indulged 
in a lot of high financing. Then, in order to 
keep afloat, he took to mortgaging phony notes 
that came into his possession by reason of the 
fact that borrowers were inveigled into Signing 
several sets of notes in blank. 

“There is nothing to indicate wh it became 
of the money the Western Live Stock Loan 
Company and its subsidiaries lost. The records 
do not disclose what became of large sums. 

“It seems inconceivable to me that sums 
running into the hundreds of thousands could 
have been lost through shrinkage in the value 
of securities alone. So, it seems to me, that 
money must have been used in speculation in 
stocks or bonds or in grain in which the com- 
panies had no interest. This speculation must 
have been carried on either by Butler or some- 
one with his knowledge.” 

The report of the firm by which the 
loan company’s books were audited 
shows a loss of $1,362,601.07 in the period 
from January 1, 1927, to March 4, 1928. 
The District Attorney’s statement quoted 
above indicates that the losses may have 
been due to speculation with the com- 


pany’s funds. 


A question of interest and importance 
to borrowing stockmen arises in this case. 
Is the borrower responsible for seeing 
that monies repaid by him to the com- 
pany from which the loan was obtained 
are actually received by another com- 
pany by which the note was purchased 
between the times of making the loan and 
payment by the borrower. It is report- 
ed that some of the banks holding notes 
obtained from this company will demand 
payment of the borrower. If it should be 
decided that borrowers are so liable their 
only recourse to avoid making double 
payments would be the recovery from the 
Western Live Stock Loan Company of 
amounts paid to that company and not 
forwarded to the later holders of the 
notes. 

Stockmen have not ordinarily consid- 
ered it necessary to carefully scrutinize 
the standing and methods of loan com- 
panies. It would seem, however, that 
such is highly necessary unless the con- 
cern from which money is borrowed 
so organized as to be subject to regular 
inspection, such as is undergone by 
national banks. 
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Arrangements for Phoenix Convention 


The convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association at Phoenix, Arizona, 
January 29-31, 1929, will be something 
out of the ordinary. 

National meetings of sheepmen in sum- 
mer no not fit into the business of wool 
growing. But at Phoenix wool growers 
are offered for the first time a chance to 
attend their convention in a place that 


Railroad Rates 

Round trip rates at one and a half 
times the regular one way fare have been 
announced by the railroads to apply 
from points in Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska (Sidney 
and west), Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 
Application has been made to have the 
same rate apply from Texas points. 


gon, 











The San Marcos Hotel Grounds in January—Near Phoenix 


offers every feature of attractive winter 
climate and opportunity for pleasure out 
of doors. The accompanying photo- 
graph merely suggests the appearance of 
the Phoenix landscape in January. Such 
an outing in January will take the heart 
out of the winter for those residing in 
states where storms and cold weather 
hold sway for several months. 

For the first time too, woo] growers of 
the central and northern states will get 
together with their brothers of the South- 
west. Texas is a long ways ahead of 
other states in her wool marketing and 
that state will have a large delegation at 
Phoenix. The interchange of ideas be- 
tween persons from widely different sec- 
tions, as always goes on outside of the 
formal sessions, is one of the most educa- 
tional and enjoyable features of a con- 
vention. 


The following dates of sale and return 
limits have been announced. Tickets via 
Los Angeles will permit holders to stop 
over in that city. 

Arizona, New Mexico, date of sale, Jan- 
uary 27-30, 1929. Final return limit Feb- 
ruary 3, 1929. ~ 

California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Nebraska (Sidney and west), date 
of sale, January 26-29, 1929. Final return 
limit February 4, 1929. 

Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washington, 
date of sale, January 25-28, 1929. Final re- 
turn limit February 5, 1929. 


Application is being made for extension 
of the return limits in order to permit 
those who wish to do so to take the 
Apache Trail trip or to visit longer in 
Los Angeles. 

Round trip rates that are ten per cent 
less than regular fare, good for several 
months and unlimited as to stop-overs 
are regularly on sale to Phoenix and Los 
Angeles. Lower special rates to Los 
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Angeles will be on sale from many north- 
ern states. Those traveling via Los 
Angeles on other rates can purchase round 
trip tickets from that city to Phoenix 
from January 26 to 29 at the one and a 
half fare rate. 


Apache Trail Trip 
For those attending the convention a 


special trip over the Apache Trail by 
motor coach has been arranged. The 
round trip rate will be $13.50. One or 
two days should be allowed to visit the 
many interesting points at which stops 
are made on this trip. 

In the 120 miles between Phoenix and 
Globe as covered by this trip is one of 
the richest historical sections of the 
United States. The highway follows the 
old trail used by the Apache Indians in 
their raids on the Arizona and Mexican 
plain dwellers. There are the great mines 
and smelters at Globe and Miami, Roose- 
velt Dam, Canyon and Apache Lakes, 
Indian encampments, forests of cactus, 
all to be seen, enjoyed, and studied in 
completest comfort. 


Hotel Accommodations 
Phoenix has several high class hotels 


adapted to caring for winter tourists. 
Through the Phoenix Chamber of Com- 
merce a committee of hotel managers 
has been formed to handle hotel reserva- 
tions. Association headquarters will be 
maintained at the Hotel Adams which 
recently has been enlarged and_ re- 
modeled. 

Requests for hotel reservations should 
be addressed to “Chamber of Commerce, 
Phoenix, Arizona.” 





FROM THE BIG HORN BASIN, 
WYOMING 

Feed is a little short in this section, but 
it is well cured. Although we had a 
good deal of snow and moisture during 
October, it remained warm. 

There has been some activity in ewe 
trade at $14 for yearlings, $12 for mixed 
ages, and $5 to $7 for the old ones. 
Tightening of finances caused less activ- 
ity the latter part of the month, however. 

We would like to have an organization 
to handle the selling of wools, but pre- 
fer to let our neighbors support it. 

Arthur T. Hedgecock. 
Hamilton Dome, Wyo. 
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Demonstrating Lamb on the Pacific Coast 


The lamb demonstrations reached the Pacific Coast states on October first for 
a six weeks’ run, opening in San Diego and going from there to Los Angeles, thence 
to Sacramento and Oakland and on up to Seattle and Tacoma in Washington, Port- 
land, Oregon, and from there scheduled to return to San Francisco for the week of 
the live-stock show and the California Wool Growers’ Convention, November 12 to 17. 


Advance publicity and the details 0; procedure in putting the work over have 
been along the usual successful lines— attractive window displays, press releases, 
radio talks, demonstrations before packers, retailers, women’s clubs and other in- 


dustrial and educational units. 
work is heard: 


And always the same enthusiatic appreciation of 


“Hartzell surely knows his lamb’—Prof. J. F. Wilson, University Farm, Davis, 


California. 


t:r 


“This letter speaks for itself regarding Mr. Hartzell and as he is going to have 
other demonstrations in the West while here I might advise you that they are most 
interesting and are very ably handled by Mr. Hartzell.”—J. W. Paton of Wilson 


& Company, Los Angeles. 


“* * * most packers are figuring on some improvement in demand for lamb 
and especially after the excellent lamb cutting demonstrations given by Mr. Hartzell.” 
—W. W. Wofford, Federal-State Livestock Market News Service, Los Angeles. 


At Sacramento 

Of the Sacramento meetings, Mr. M. 
H. Collor of Armour & Company, who 
was chairman of the campaign there, 
writes more fully: 

“Mr. Hartzell has been with us a week, 
as you know, giving a series of demon= 
strations. He is holding his last demon- 
stration | believe today (October 19) at 
Weinstock Lubin & Company’s depart- 
ment store, that has generously adver- 
tised the event and where he will meet 
hundreds of housewives by personal con- 
tact this afternoon. 

“We arranged for a luncheon Monday, 
October 15, when Mr. Hartzell was 
present and when we first learned the 
true nature of his work and cutlined 
plans for the week. We had previously 
held a meeting of the committee on Fri- 
day, October 12, arranging for a demon- 
stration to be held before the executives, 
salesmen, housemen and all employees at 
the Virden Plant in Sacramento, which 
was centrally located and had the neces- 
sary space. We asked for Dr. Iverson, 
head veterinarian and his assistant. Dr. 
O’Toole, of the Bureau of Agriculture, to 
tell the boys something about what the 
lamb industry means to the section in 
which we gain our livelihood. Both Dr. 
Iverson and Dr. O’Toole are practical 
men and hit the nail on the head. * * * 


Mr. Hartzell’s demonstration went over 
in excellent shape. Following it, the boys 
all asked him a lot of questions which he 
certainly answered in a pleasing and in- 
telligent manner. 

“This meeting was followed by severa! 
school and club demonstrations, but the 
At a 


very low estimate we would say that there 


big event took place last night. 


was better than 250 retail meat cutters 


and meat market proprietors and heads 
of chain markets, sheepmen, representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Agriculture and 
others interested in the industry. Better 
than 95%, however, were retail meat 
dealers. I have attended many meetings 
during the past twenty years, but can 
truthfully say that the meeting last night 
was enthusiastic. A representative ag- 
gregation from Marysvale, 52 miles from 
Sacramento, attended. Auburn, 40 miles 
away, and the entire town of Woodland, 
so far as meat dealers were concerned, 
moved to Sacramento for this meeting. 
Mr. J. |. Thompson, manager of Straloch 
Farms, at Davis, addressed the meeting 
at the request of Mr. Hartzell, and Dr 
O’Toole in the absence of Dr. Iverson, 
followed Mr. Thompson, representing 
the Bureau of Agriculture. Then came 
the big event. Mr. Hartzell held the at- 
tention of every man in that room, and 
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the nods of approval and handclapping 
following the finishing of the several cuts 
of meat showed that these gentlemen felt 
that they were looking at something prac- 
tical that they could apply in their daily 
work and that would put money in their 
tills. 

“George Dittus, president of the local 
retail meat dealers’ association, gave his 
unqualified approval of Mr. Hartzell’s 
methods, and surprised Mr. Hartzell and 
every one else present by telling us that 
he had been using many of Mr. Hartzeli’s 
cuts for some months past, having re- 
ceived illustrative literature from the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. Mr. 
Dittus was followed by many other re- 
tailers asking questions. * * * 

“Mr. Hartzell received congratulations 
from all sides and | will say that out of 
the 250 or better that attended, there will 
be 249 who will try out some of these 
cuts and many that will use them regu- 
largly.” 


In the Northwest 


The engagements in the Northwest were 
likewise received with much enthusiasm. 
Just how well can be gleaned from Mr. 
Hartzell’s report, of the 
procedure and results in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, and at Portland during the week 


which follows, 


of the Pacific International: 

A great deal of time had been spent in 
lining up the meeting of Retail Meat 
Cutters in Tacoma for Tuesday night, 
October 31. Packers gave their whole 
hearted support in arousing enthusiasm. 
The meeting was arranged at Manning’s 
Cafeteria, which is centrally located, and 
175 retailers responded to the invitation 
to see the lamb cutting demonstration. 

A great deal of interest was displayed 
at this meeting, and many questions were 
asked following the demonstration. <A 
number of old timers from the country 
came up to the table and. gave very in- 
teresting reports of their following the 
lamb campaign in the trade papers. How- 
ever, they stated that they were much 
more impressed after seeing the actual 
cutting of the lamb. 

The contest which followed the demon- 
stration created a great deal of enthusiasm 


among the audience. There was much 
applause throughout, and the three con- 
testants who came forward completed the 
rolled breast of lamb very neatly. 

The literature was given out to each 
one in attendance, and the local chair- 
man reported practically all markets in 
the city were talking lamb and making 
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This is a reproduction of the front cover of 
the September number of Meat Merchandis- 
ing, a trade paper that reaches some 55,000 
retailers of meats and similar food commo- 
dities. One of the features of the issue is 
an article covering the lamb demonstration 
work written by Mr. Redman B. Davis of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Boara. 
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good use of the literature. New cutting 
methods were certainly a revelation to the 
meat trade in Tacoma, and a number of 
them acknowledged it would be a means 
of popularizing their slow moving quar- 
ter cuts. 

The meeting of packers and retailers at 
Portland was arranged for Thursday 
night, November |, the salesmen’s dem- 
onstration taking place at 7 o'clock and 
the retailers’ demonstration at 8 o'clock. 

Mr. Hockinson, business manager for 
the Retail Meat Dealers’ Association, 
spent most of his time for two weeks lin- 
ing up the retailers for this meeting. The 
association worked very cooperatively 
with the packers in getting the proper 
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publicity. A number of articles appeared 


in the local papers announcing the meet- 
ing. First of all, the salesmen were very 
enthusiastic, and seemed to be very proua 
that they had invited their customers to 
attend. At least, they were using the 
term, “I told you so,” after the demon- 
stration, and there seemed to be a neutral 
feeling. 

This demonstration opened the cam- 
paign in Portland, and immediately an- 
other request from the retailers came in 
for a meeting the following week. And 
they say they will duplicate the previous 
audience, which was 250. That is a pretty 
good indication that they themselves 
were benefited and that the proposition 


carried enough merit for them to want 
their friends to witness it. 

A lamb cutting demonstration was re- 
quested for the women belonging to the 
Women’s Clubs in Portland. This took 
place in the dining room in their new 
home, and following it, a very delightful 


luncheon. Around 250 were present at 
this meeting, including about 30 members 
of the Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 
Association. The lamb demonstration 
resulted in a great deal of applause, and 
was 


directly responsible for numerous 


requests for additional demonstrations 
for the following week among the differ- 
ent civic organizations. 

A very attractive display of lamb was 
arranged at the Pacific International Ex- 


position, and recipe books were given out. 


All in all, the program of lamb educa- 
tion in Portland is going along very 
nicely and creating a great deal of interest 
among the trades. The meetings before 
housewives blend in very well with the 
radio talks with retailers. The packers 
are certainly doing their part and are 
very optimistic about the result of the 
work. First grade quality lamb which 
was used in the demonstrations is being 
served in the cafeteria at the Pacific In- 
ternational, through the cooperation of 


Mr. Thiele, chef and manager. 
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MEETINGS OF CALIFORNIA 
DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

California sheepmen have been having 
their usual busy fall convention season. 
The meeting of the state association to 
be held on November 16 and 17 has been 
preceded by meetings of the nine district 
units of the state organization. A prin- 
cipal item of business at the local gather- 
ings is the selection of officers for their 
own associations and the appointment of 
men to represent their districts on the 
board of directors of the state association. 
The subjects discussed are largely, of 
course, of local interest, but representa- 
tives of the California Wool Growers 
Association are always present to bring 
before the sheepmen the problems that 
are of interest and importance to sheep- 
men over the entire state. 


This season the treatment of foot rot 
in sheep and measures for its control and 
other troublesome diseases have been 
leading topics at all of the meetings. The 
proposed dog law that will be before the 
next state legislature was also explained 
and support for it urged; coyote control 
work reviewed and planned for; and the 
apprehension and punishment of sheep 
thieves discussed. 

President J. H. Petersen, Secretary 
Wing, F. A. Ellenwood, A. T. Spencer, 
Geo. J. Cleary were representatives of 
the state associaiton at the various dis- 
trict meetings and Dr. J. P. Iverson and 
Dr. Roy Mills of the State Department 
of Agriculture handled the discussion on 
foot rot and internal parasites. 

As stated above, the district units of 
the California state organization are nine 
in number, but at the meeting of the 
Mendocino, Sonoma, Lake Counties 
Wool Growers Association, it was voted 
and carried that another branch organi- 
zation should be formed that would em- 
brace Sonoma and Marin counties. This 
will, of course, remove Sonoma County 
from the existing association that takes in 
the sheepmen of Mendocino, Sonoma, 
and Lake counties. 

The branches of the California Wool 
Growers Association their newly 
elected presidents are: 

Humboldt County Wool Growers Associa- 
tion—L, A. Robertson, president. 


_ Mendocino, Sonoma, Lake Counties Wool 
— Association—Wm. E. Steinbeck, presi- 
ent. 


and 


_ Marysville District Wool Growers Associa- 
tion—R. A. Wilbur, president. 

Central California Wool Growers 
tion—S. P. Arbois, president. 

_Yola, Colusa, Solano Wool Growers Associa- 
tion—Kenneth Lowe. 

San Joaquin District Wool Growers Associa- 
tion—Domingo Bidegaray. 

Modoc Wool Growers Association—Geo. E. 
Williams. 

Northern California Wool Growers Associ- 
ation—R. H. Brownell. 
_Monterey County Wool 
tion—Juan Etcheberria. 


Associa- 


Growers Associa- 





FEEDING OF SALVAGE GRAINS 
TO LAMBS IN NEW YORK 

Wyoming County in New York posses- 
ses a group of lamb feeders who have made 
a specialty of buying and feeding salvage 
grains to good western feeder lambs. 
These men are always in search of a bar- 
gain in the way of a carload of feed 
whether it be breakfast food factory by- 
product or Mexican chick peas damaged 
by bilge water in the holds of Atlantic 
Ocean liners. Two men fed 125 tons 
last year of these salvage peas—they took 
the place of cull beans that were hard to 
obtain last year. The price and the feed- 
ing value are the only considerations. 
Last year the salvage peas cost $13.00-a 
ton delivered. 

Ora Pattridge and Milo Jeffers of Perry 
New York are two outstanding partici- 
pants in this enterprise. These two men 
are equipped for feeding out about 5000 
head of lambs a year. Mr. Pattridge 
recently built a feeding barn with feeding 
racks and self-feeders for 1140 head. 
The plants of both men are equipped 
with electric lights, running water, etc. 

Lambs are usually bought in October 
and marketing is begun in late Decem- 
ber. The bulk of the lambs are bought 
in Chicago; 90 per cent are marketed in 
Jersey City and the remainder in Buffalo. 
Idaho and Montana lambs predominate 
and they will run about half black-faces. 
Wood Live Stock lambs have been fed 
with good satisfaction—the losses being 
very small as is usually the case when 
quality lambs are fed. They do not 
bother with native lambs. Twenty pounds 
are put on in two months or as much as 
25 pounds in 90 days. Light lambs are 
preferred but at present it is impossible 
to secure the light lambs that could be 
obtained a few years ago. Today lambs 
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weighing up to 70 pounds and better are 
fed with a preference for weights running 
from 60 to 65 pounds. 

The lambs are started on light barley 
screenings and a few oats, a little ground 
sweet clover and molasses. Shortly sal- 
vage wheat is added, then after 30 days 
cracked corn and hay. The weight of 
feed is increased by adding corn until it 
weighs about 40 pounds to the bushel. 
The method of feeding varies with the 
feed used but the general system is the 
same. The weight of the feed is supplied 
by salvage wheat, corn, peas or cull 
beans—the lighter more chaffy 
make up the bulk. The lambs eat con- 
siderable hay the first 30 days but after 
that the hay consumption is very light. 
Ora Pattridge has a preference for alsike 
clover—where heavy grain feeding is done 
alsike is better than alfalfa. Salvage 
grains are the basis with molasses and 
cracked corn as a sort of standard sup- 
plement. Some of the salvage grains 
cost about a penny a pound and the 
Mexican chick peas at $13.00 a ton were 
considered a great bargain. 


feeds 


In years past Mr. Jeffers has shorn a 
lot of his lambs before marketing with 
profitable results. Last season Mr. Patt- 
ridge sheared around 500 head. 
that so much depended upon the market 
that no rule could be stated regarding the 
practice. He cited a case of 1927 when 
he bought lambs around February first 
for 13 cents, sheared them and marketed 
them on April 20 154 
pound. 


He said 


for cents a 

The feeding season of 1927-28 was 
not, on the whole, a very profitable one 
for lamb-feeders in western New York. 
It was estimated that in the Perry feed- 
ing district 75 per cent of the feeders 
lost money or broke even. The rest 
made money. Mr. Pattridge stated that 
he made more money on 700 head in six 
weeks the year before than he made last 
year on the entire operation. The im- 
pression given is that lamb feeders im 
this section will operate somewhat cau- 
tiously this season. The feeding plants 
of these men give evidence of the fact 
that they believe in the Mtisiness and are 
not in it for one year only. 


M. J. Smith. 
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BREEDING EWE LAMBS 


Results of An Experiment in Raising Lambs From Ewes Bred When Nine 
Months Old—Hampshire and Southdown Sires 


By D. J. Griswold 





&, 














A part of the crowd and the experimental sheep at the North Dakota 
Experiment Station on Sheep Day, October 5, 1928 


The Animal Husbandry Department 
of the North Dakota Experiment Station 
invited farmers and sheepmen to come to 
State College Station on October 5, to see 
the kind of lambs raised by yearling 
ewes, and to compare ewes that had been 


bred as lambs with similar ewes that 
were not bred. 
About 175 people, mostly practical 


farmers, came to see these experimental 
sheep and hear the program that had 
been arranged. J. W. Haw, director of 
the Agricultural Development Depart- 
ment of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
discussed the bringing of sheep into North 
Dakota. The greater part of the impor- 
tation has been effected through the co- 
operative activities of the railways trav- 


ersing the state and the 


agricultural 
A very large part of 


extension forces. 


the shipments were financed by the Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation of St. Paul. 
According to Mr. Haw, the “Corpora- 
tion” has in the last four years financed 
the purchase of 243,000 head of ewes and 
1,600 rams. These sheep were distributed 
to 4,400 farmers. Mr. Haw called special 
attention to the importance of securing 
high class young ewes. 

Wm. R. Page, county extension agent 
of Grand Forks County, discussed plac- 
ing sheep on farms. He pointed out 
the value of sheep to the farm because 
of their aid in weed control, the market 
they furnish for waste products, their 
low labor requirement and additions to 
soil fertility. 

Geo. J. Baker, 
the Department of Animal Husbandry, 
told of securing rams for North Dakota 


assistant chairman of 








The 81 ewes that were dropped in 1927 and raised 
Photograph taken October 1, 1928. 

















farmers. He stressed the importance of 


good rams and their proper feed and 
handling. 

D. J. Geiken, college shepherd for a 
quarter of a century, related the trials 
and difficulties of caring for a hundred 
14-months-old ewes and their lambs. 

\.. J. Dexter, agricultural development 
agent of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
presented the results secured by four 
farmers who bought a carload of lambs 
similar to those used in the trial at tne 
Experiment Station. From 243 ewe 
lambs dropped in 1927, they secured 86 
lambs last spring. One of the farmers, 
however, from 100 of the ewes had a crop 
of 64 lambs. 


The writer presented the results of the 


trial at the Experiment Station in raising 





lambs in 1928. 


The ewes that did not raise lambs 
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a crop of lambs from ewes bred at about 
nine months of age. 

The experiment was conducted with 
244 Montana-raised ewe lambs that were 
out of grade Rambouillet ewes and sired 
by Hampshire rams. Their average 
weight off the car September 25, 1927, 
was 74 pounds. They were carried as a 
farm flock, grazing whatever fields were 
available and given enough additional 
feed to keep them growing. On Decem- 
ber 6, they were divided into two groups 
as nearly alike as possible and it was 
determined by lot which group should 
be bred and which should be carried over 
in the usual way for another year. (Each 
ewe had already been eartagged so that 
individual records could be kept.) By a 
comparison of these two groups through 
a period of several years it is hoped to 
find an answer to the question of whether 
it pays to breed the lambs or to wait 
until they are yearlings. 
weights December 


Individual taken 


22, and again April 27, 127 days later 
were as follows: Av. wt. Av. wt. 
lbs. lbs. Av. gain 
12-22-2" 4-27-28 Ibs. 
122 in breeding pens ..........86.8 115.5 28.7 
122 in open group 88.4 107.2 18.8 


The rams were first turned with the 
ewes December 8. They were not allowed 
in the pens after January 6, after which 
time the ewes were all run together again 
until April 27. 

The first lamb was dropped on April 
30 and the last one June 3. Of the 122 
ewes in the breecing pens, 104 got in 
lambs. Only one produced twins. One 
ewe was lost in lambing and 22 others 
lost their lambs within a few days. The 
bred group, by its performance, subdi- 
vides itself into three lots. The following 
table shows their gains in weight in the 
gestation period in comparison with the 
gain made by the open group in the 
same period. Weights of the bred ewes 
of course include the weight of the young 
lambs they were carrying. 

Winter Gains of the Bred and 
Open Ewes 


Av. wt. Av. wt. 
Ibs. Ibs. Av. gain 
12-22-27 4-27-28 Ibs. 


81 ewes that raised lambs 87.7 119.0 a13 
23 ewes that lost lambs....88.4 108.5 20.1 
18 ewes that failed to 
Breed ...,........... bee 80.7 980 17.3 
122 ewes not bred ................88.4 107.2 188 
The above table shows that the suc- 


cessful mothers gained a little more than 
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one and one-half times as much as tinose 
that lost their lambs. It will be observed 
that the gain made by the ewes that lost 
their lambs was very litle more than was 
made by the ewes that were not pregnant. 
The average weight of those ewes that 
failed to breed was seven or eight pounds 
below the average for the group. The 
smallest ewe in the load, however, id 
breed and raise a lamb. 

On October 2 and 3 the different groups 
of ewes were again weighed. Because the 
weights were taken individually two days 
were required. The average weights those 
two days were as follows: 


81 ewes that raised lambs 
22 ewes that lost lambs 

18 ewes that failed to breed 113.4 Ibs. 
12? «wes not bred... . 119.8 Ibs. 

The ewes that produced lambs were fed 
grain and hay through the lambing 
period and as the lambs became five to 
seven days old were turned into a small 
bromus pasture. When the youngest 
lambs were a month old all were turned 
with the dry flock and run in a 
sweet clover pasture the greater part of 
the time. They were all on rape pasture 
from July 18 to 31. This 
rather too succulent 
scouring. The pasture was mostly sweet 
clover with some bromus until September 
6. 

At this time all the ewes with lambs 
were again put into rape. The average 
weight of the lambs on September 6 was 
60.6 pounds. October 3 there were 78 
lambs that averaged 68.2 pounds, show- 
ing an average gain on the rape of 7.6 
pounds per lamb or an average daily 
gain per lamb of .28 pounc's for 27 days. 
From the lot, 58 head were selected on 
October 3 by L. Hables of Armour and 
Company, West Fargo, as being equal 
to the best lambs then being received at 
the markets. 


...108.1 Ibs. 
chia 118.0 Ibs. 


were 


feed was 


and caused some 


This report must be considered only as 
a statement of what has actually occurred 
the first year of this trial. Comparison 
of the production and development of 
the two groups must be made for several 
years before we approach an answer to 
the question, “Does it pay to breed ewes 
as lambs?” 

There seems to be nothing phenomenal 
about the lamb production of the yearling 
ewes this year if the conditions are given 
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due consideration. In the first place, the 
ewe lambs with which the trial was begun 
were one of two carloads topped out of 
3,000 head. That is equivalent to pick- 
ing the best one out of six. Second, they 
were fed liberally enough to make a 
reasonable growth. Third, 
carefully looked after at breeding time 
and not neglected at lambing although 
the lambs came at the rush time of spring 
seeding. Furthermore, they were always 
under the eye of a skillful, conscientious 
shepherd. 

How the production of these young 
mothers will compare with that of the 
open group next year and the years fol- 
lowing, time alone will tell. 

A careful examination of the mouth of 
every ewe in both groups shows some 


they were 


variation in the stage of dentition, but 
up to date, no significent difference be- 
tween the groups. When full cevelop- 
ment will be reached and how long pr. fit- 
able production will be maintained by 
the two groups remains to be seen. 


Hampshire and Southdown Sires 
There is quite a demand for Hampshire 


rams to be used on the western 
ewes brought to North Dakota farms. 


range 


There has been some claim that young 
ewes would have a great deal of trouble 
delivering lambs sired by Hampshires 
To get some information on this point in 
this trial, 61 of these ewe lambs were bred 
to Hampshire rams and the other 6 to 
Southdowns. 

Fifty-three ewes bred to Southdowns 
produced one lamb each and 51 bred to 
Hampshires produced 52 lambs. The 
average birth weight was 7.4 pounds for 
the Southdowns and 8.4 pounds for the 
| Jampshires. 

At weaning time, October 3, there were 
38 lambs of Hampshire paternity whose 
average weight was 71.1 pounds. Twenty 
head sired by Southdown rams averaged 
65.2 pounds. The had 
an advantage, however, in finish as 34 of 
the 40 were graded tops while 24 of the 
38 Hampshires made the same grade. 

Of the lambs sired by Hampshires, 63 
per cent were graded as tops as compared 
with 85 per cent in the Southdown lot. 
Taking all of the ewe lambs into account 
80 per cent went into the top grade and 
only 67 per cent of the wethers. 


Southdowns 
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INCREASED MEAT CONSUMPTION 


By President Hagenbarth 


This address on “Increased Meat Consumption” was 
given by President Hagenbarth on October 23 before a gen- 
eral session of the twenty-third annual convention of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers at Atlantic City. The pack- 
ers met in six different sectional meetings on two days prior 
to the general sessions which were attended by an unusually 
large number of members from all parts of the United States. 
Among the other speakers were Franklin D. Roosevelt; Har- 
old H. Swift; Walter S. Gifford, President, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; Frank B. Noyes, President, 
Associated Press; Charles E. Mitchell, President, National 
City Bank, New York City; and Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University. 


While it is true that meat has always 
occupied the position as center of the diet, 
there is no question of the need of more 
practical education of the consuming pub- 
lic on the subject of meat as a food. 
Statistics have shown, for example, that 
the average housewife is not possessed of 
adequate knowledge regarding meat iden- 
tification, selection, preparation, etc. As 
a matter of fact, these statistics have 
revealed a condition which is really 
alarming. One of the rather startling 
facts revealed was that the woman who 
buys the meat for the family table is 
familiar with only two or three steaks 
and a couple of roasts. 

Coupled with this general lack of un- 
derstanding, there is the constant effort 
on the part of the foes of meat to dis- 
courage its use through the dissemination 
of a great deal of propaganda against 
it, It is true that this propaganda is 
entirely without grounds but, neverthe- 
less, it is a serious menace which cannot 
be disregarded. 

The lamb interests have inaugurated a 
wide-spread movement in behalf of their 
product. This is in no way a selfish un- 
dertaking, for it is not the intention or 
desire to increase the lamb consumption 
figures at the expense of beef or pork. 
In fact, the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, of which I am president, and 
the lamb feeders who are concerned in 
this movement, are equally interested in 
the extension of the use of all meats. 

The lamb consumption program was 
launched approximately a year ago. Its 


progress to date, covering the entire 
breadth of the country, has been attended 
by splendid success. Before going into 
the subject of its accomplishments, how- 
ever, it is important that some reference 
conditions within the 
lamb industry which prompted this cam- 


paign. 


be made to the 


Receipts of lamb at Chicago for the 
year 1927 were small. In fact, there 
have been only three years since 1900 
showing smaller receipts than 1927. An 
advance in prices might have been ex- 
pected in view of this shortage but it did 
not materialize. The average price for 
the entire year was practically the same 
as for the preceding year. Perhaps the 
maintenance of these low prices during 
the latter part of the year was due to the 
slackening of demand on the part of 
consumers. There was no ready outlet 
for the rangers and later the lambs from 
the corn belt entered a rather sluggish 
market. 

The 1927 
opened very slowly and under marked de- 


lamb trade for the year 


pression. Heavy shipments at that time 
sent prices down to the lowest level in 
after the middle of 
however, reactionary 
were in evidence. By the first of June 
there was a noticeable upward movement 
in prices. The shortage of lambs was 
noteworthy and fancy prices prevailed. 


four years. Soon 


February, forces 


The peak of $18.75 per hundred stuod 
rhe 
average price of lambs for the year was 
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as a high record for the entire year. 


$1.60 under that of 1925, but was $4.05 
higher than for the low year of 1921. 
The new crop of southern lambs ottfer- 
ed an advantage to the buyer and was 
responsible for a decline of the average 


market to below the $15.00 level with 
the top at $15.25. Increased runs und 
an inactive dressed market gradually 


lowered the figures for all transactions 
and in September the average prices were 
down to $13.60 per hundred. 

During the remaining three months of 
the yvear—October, De- 
cember—the markets were very unsatis- 


November and 


factory from the producer’s standpoint. 
Severe depression was especially in evi- 
dence during December, at »which time 
there was a further decline of 40 cents 
from the low level of September, bring- 
ing the average price down to $13.60. 
The market became a 
narrow outlet for lamb supplies. 


eastern dressed 
One of the most unsatisfactory char- 
acteristics of the lamb market was the 
lack of interest in lambs weighing over 
90 pounds. As a result, the corn-belt 
feeders suffered severely during the lat- 
ter part of 1927, while feeders of the 
West met a similar fate when their lambs 
made an appearance early in Jnauary of 
1928. Values at that time declined to 
the low level of the previous January. 
With the closing of the year 1927, 
Colorado and Nebraska were heavily 
loaded with practically twice as many 
lambs in the feed-lot as for the year 1926, 
while the feeders of the corn belt were 
practically cleaned up, although they had 
, With high 
prices for beef and much lower ones for 
lamb it was evident that the outle. tur 
lamb in the East was clogged up, for 


taken a very heavy loss. 


there was an extremely slow trade it the 
small stock coolers. A depressed market 
faced the lamb feeders at the beginning 
of 1928. 

To avoid, if possible, a recurrence of 
the severe losses experienced during the 
past several years, our association took 
definite steps during the fall of 1927, to- 
ward stimulating an increased consump- 
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tion of lamb. The efforts put forth, 
however, were not directed entirely to 
the movement of the lambs then on hand. 
We were looking into the future, for we 
fully realized the importance of build- 
ing a demand which will absorb increas- 
ing lamb supplies for years to come. 

The government report of January lI, 
1928, indicated that the number of sheep 
on farms at that time was 44,545,000 
head as compared to 41,846,000 head on 
January 1, 1927—an increase of 6.5 per 
cent. It has been estimated that the lamb 
crop of this year will be considerably 
larger than that of the year past. 





In turning its attention to this problem 
of increasing the consumption of lamb, 
our association first set out to determine 
whether or not its tentative plans of at- 
tack were practical and would bear fruit. 
Nothing of the sort had ever been at- 
tempted in the past, which meant that 
we could not depend upon and profit by 
the experiences of others. We were blaz- 
ing the trail and we were inclined to be 
cautious. 

The initial activities took the form of 
a test campaign. The plan for this cam- 
paign consisted of demonstrating to the 
packer and retailer the newer methods of 
preparing retail lamb cuts and assisting 
the retailer in making window and shop 
displays which would attract the atten- 
tion of all and better acquaint the con- 
sumer with lamb products. To this end 
our association sought the assistance ot 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
In answer to our request, the Board as- 
sumed full charge of the actual campaign 
work and is still continuing in that 
capacity. A lamb demonstration special- 
ist is kept busy constantly in the field. 

The test campaign was conducted in 
Springfield, Ill., St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Omaha, Nebr. Three months were de- 
voted to the work in 
emphasis being placed on the merits of 
lamb and the economy in the use of the 
iess-demanded cuts. accom- 
plished by means of lectures and demon- 
strations, radio talks, magazine and news- 
paper articles, daily newspaper “ads” of 
the retailers, etc. 


these cities with 


This was 


The success of this experimental pro- 


ject was most gratifying. The packers 


reported increased lamb sales and both 
lamb feeders and retailers were very 
much pleased with their increased vol- 
ume. It was very apparent that a step 
had been taken in the right direction to- 
ward bringing to the attention of the 
nation the real value of lamb in the daily 
diet. 

Statistics have shown the great value 
of advertising. It is a known fact that 
food takes a very large part of the con- 
sumer’s dollar; therefore, advertising in 
behalf of a food commodity seems to be 
the logical procedure to follow in good 
business. Of course, national advertising 
as it is generally understood, has not 
entered into our effort in behalf of lamb, 
but it is to be hoped that the time will 
come when not only the lamb interests 
but the entire live-stock and meat indus- 
try will be in a position to take full ad- 
vantage of the possibilities of national 
advertising channels in the interests of 
meat products in general. 

A recent survey indicated the domin- 
ance of food in the yearly budget. This 
survey showed that throughout the world 
48.9 per cent of the income is spent for 
food. It is only in America, where stand- 
ards of living are high, that the average 
gets below 30 per cent, and then only in 
selected groups. 

The government distribution census 
rates the food part of the consumer’s dol- 
lar at 28 cents; clothing is the only ar- 
ticle that approaches it—25 cents. Among 
the working classes, the food item rises 
as income decreases, the average being 
41.7 per cent. 

And yet, in the United States food does 
not dominate in advertising volume. In 
fact, it yields the leadership to drug and 
toilet goods. In 1927, the magazine ad- 
vertising expenditures for drug and toilet 
goods reached about 28 million dollars, 
and food only 26 million, while the auto- 
motive industry tied with food for second 
place. Food advertising has risen stead- 
ily and will continue to rise. The variance 
between the food, clothing, and automo- 
bile groups appears to be just, for they 
are the greatest contenders, by far, for 
the consumer’s dollar. 


To return to the subject of our educa- 
tional program in behalf of lamb: The 
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success of the test campaign in Spring. 
field, St. Joseph, and Omaha attracted 
wide-spread interest in the industry. A 
number of lamb feeders’ associations of 
the West, appreciating the possibilities of 
such work, came forward with their sup- 
port for further activities. The National 
Live Stock and Meat Board was asked to 
continue as director of the campaign and 
the Board agreed to do so. An itinerary 
was prepared which included principally 
the heavy consuming centers of the coun- 
try. 

The present activities were started in 
February of this year, and are 
operation, with many sections of the 
country receiving the benefits of know- 


still in 


ing how to use, cut, and prepare lamb 
in the most economical manner. To make 
the demonstrations the success that they 
have been, the cooperation of various 
organizations has been of primary im- 
portance. The Institute of American 
Meat Packers has given valuable coun- 
sel and aid in the preparation of printed 
material. The individual packers have 
taken the have 
whole-heartedly movement 
Their representatives are acting as chair- 
men in various cities and 
ranging in advance all details and dates 
for the meetings held at these points 
These men and their co-workers are giv- 


and entered 


the 


initiative 
into 


the ar? ar- 


ing valuable assistance towards creating 
interest in the campaign among packers 
retailers, and consumers. The commis- 
sion men also are very active in stimulat- 
ing interest. The National 
of Retail Meat Dealers and the local as 
sociations are assuming much responsibil- 
ity in arranging for meetings, and are 
assisting materially in making them a 
success. The individual retailers are of- 
fering their hearty cooperation and art 
doing all in their power to educate the 


Association 


consumer by means of displays of lamb 
in their shops and windows. They also 
are giving out to their customers |itera- 
ture on the subject of lamb. 

The lamb cutting demonstrations are 
the principal feature of this campaign 
They are conducted by Mr. D. W. Hart 
zell, and his assistants are recruited {rom 
the various packing plants or from among 
the retailers of each city where this cam 
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Demonstrations are 
held for meat retailers, packers, commis- 
sion men, chain store systems, hotel em- 
ployes, etc. 

Throughout the campaign, articles on 
lamb are being prepared constantly and 
supplied to publications of 
types. 


paign is staged. 


different 
This material includes news and 
advertising articles, many of the latter 
carrying illustrations. Publicity is given 
to these demonstrations in the various 
meat trade journals and leading 
and restaurant magazines. At var.ous 
times, these latter magazines have given 
space to lamb articles prepared by the 
ome economic department of the Board. 
The daily and weekly papers were re- 


hotel 


cipients of a clip sheet which carried fif- 
articles on The 
housewife is not only reached through 
printed matter, but also through the radio 
which has had a very telling effect in 
calling the attention of millions of con- 


teen separate lamb. 


sumers to the value of lamb in the diet. 

The printed material used in the lamb 
campaign and issued by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board includes booklets 
and pamphlets, broadsides and window 
streamers. One of the most instructive 
booklets entitled “Cashing In on Lamb” 
describes in detail how the different cuts 
are made. This book has proved very 
popular among packers and retailers and 
others who are interested in preparing 
different lamb cuts. Practically the en- 
tire meat industry has been supplied with 
acopy of this book. The various retait 
dealer associations, home economics de- 
partments of schools and colleges, and 
the different food journals all have been 


supplied with literature pertaining to 


lamb. At the demonstrations free copies 
of the “Lamb Menu Book” are distri- 
buted. A great demand has been brought 


about for this book because of radio an- 
houncements which state that copies will 
be mailed free upon request. 

In summing up, it is apparent that the 
educational program has been warmly 
received on all sides. It has broken down 
one of the old prejudices in the minds 
of the retailers that heavy-weight lamb 
is unsalable. It has shown the retailer 
the great advantages of the modern 
methods of cutting. It has demonstrated 
0 him that by using these methods he 


can dispose of the entire carcass of lamb 
at a greater profit, while at the same time 
maintaining his prices on a fair level. 
[he fact that he is able to produce far 
more attractive cuts from the less-de- 
manded portion of the carcass, entirely 
justifies an increase in the sale price of 
these cuts and makes it possible for him 
to lower the price accordingly on the more 
select cuts. 

From the standpoint of the packers, the 
campaign has developed a greater confi- 
dence in lamb among packer salesmen. 
It has brought the packer and retailer 
together in a better understanding of 
their lamb problems. 

it has been of great benefit to pro- 
ducers and feeders. The government re- 
port showed that, for the ten months 
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ending April, 1928, there was a greater 
slaughter of lambs under federal inspec- 
tion for the same ten months wu 
Instead of the west- 
ern feeders taking a loss for their heavy 
lambs, as was anticipated nine months 
ago, they received a profit. It is an in- 
teresting and significant fact that the 
trade has absorbed a large precentage of 
lambs weighing 95 to 105 pounds at 
prices not far from the summit of what 
light-weight lambs realized. 

The program has impressed upon the 
consuming public the fact that lamb is 
not necessarily a delicacy, to be limited 
only to state occasions, but that it is a 
meat which will fill all of the practical 
daily needs of the household, and will 
fit well into a program of economy 


than 
the previous year. 








Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mills 


Melbourne, September 15. 


The Australian 1928-29 wool selling 
season opened in Sydney on August 20 
before a representative gathering of buy- 
ers from all the leading manufacturing 
countries. The results to date, so far 
as clearances and prices are concerned, 
have been satisfactory on the whole, for 
though values are on a slightly lower 
level than at the close of the 1927-28 
selling season, the increased weight cut 
per sheep is giving the majority of grow- 
ers at least as good a return per head. 

The prices paid at the opening sales 
for good Merino fleeces and _ skirtings, 
practically no crossbreds being on offer, 
ruled about 5 per cent lower than at 
the close of the main series in March lasv. 
Average and inferior sorts were from 714 
to 10 per cent down, dusty, unevenly 
grown and coubtful yielding wools being 
difficult to sell at the lower 
It may be recalled that inferior 
sorts sold particularly well last season, 
and in many cases relatively better than 
good wools, but apparently experience 
found them wanting. In any case they 
were not in particular request at the 
first auctions, though the demand _ has 
since improved to a certain degree. As 
a matter of fact the market improved 
generally at the beginning of September, 


somewhat 
level. 


when brokers reported all descriptions 
firm at the highest point of the current 
season, with highly satisfactory clear- 
ances. 

Japanese competition has been the 
chief factor in the Australian market to 
date, Germany being the next heaviest 
buyer. Neither France nor Belgium are 
operating quite so freely as at the cor- 
responding time of last year. Italy has 
bought quietly, but both Britain and the 
United States have done little. The top 
price realized for Merino fleeces 1» 54 
cents per pound, and a fair number of 
lots have brought over 48 cents. 

Taking the clip as a whole, that is so 
far as has been seen, it can be best. de- 
scribed as only an average one, possibly 
one of its best features being its handle. 
It carries a good deal of dust, faulty 
backs being very noticeable, together with 
considerable unevenness of growth. It is 
broader in fibre than last year, but not 
so much as the 1926-27 clip, and is freer 
from vegetable matter than usual. Yields 
are always a fruitful cause for discussion, 
but it is going to be a difficult year from 
that point of view, and while there are 
seasons when the buyer gets a pleasant 
surprise, this is not likely to be one of 
them. Indeed, the seasonal conditions 
under which the 1928 clip has been grown 
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provided a series of extremes too recent 
to be easily forgotten, and have of neces- 
sity left their mark on the staple. 

It is understood that, as a result of a 
resolution passed at the last annual con- 
vention of the Graziers Federal Council, 
the system of bulking and classing small 
growers’ clips by selling brokers will be 
more widely adopted in Australia in the 
At present it has only been 
tried out thoroughly in Victoria and 
South Australia, but it has proved such 
a success in those states that there is a 
The 
increase in the number of small clips 
following on the cutting up of large 
sheep runs, has led to this development, 
for it will be readily understood that the 
appearance of numerous lots of a few 


near future. 


general desire for it to be extended. 


bales in the sale catalog has acded greatly 
to buyers’ work in valuing. Indeed, it is 
safe to say that many of the small lots 
are not being valued properly, if at all, 
by the majority of operators, and thus 
competition is reduced. 

To meet the situation the Victorian and 
South Australian brokers last season ini- 
tiated the system of bulking and classing, 
with, of course, the consent of growers 
concerned. Briefly, the procedure is as 
follows: 

On receipt of a small consignment of 
wool into a broker’s store it is weighed 
and a record made of the total weight. 
The wool is then sorted by expert classers 
and separated into the different types, 
qualities, and so on, and each of these lots 
is again weighed. next 
into the bulking bins with similar lots 
from other growers, whence it is baled 
and transferred to the inspection floors 


The wool goes 


for sale. Accurate records are made at 
each stage, and it becomes a simple mat- 
ter to determine after the wool has been 
the amount individual 
owner on the different graces of wool 
which he has contributed, and a check 


sold, due each 


in due course is forwarded to him for the 
lump sum. 

All of the bulked wool naturally 
loses its identity so far as the owner is 
and most of the broking 
houses put their own distinguishing marks 
or initials on the bales, thus guaranteeing 
the efficiency of the The 


concerned, 


classing. 
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brokers charge growers 1% cents per 
pound for this service, which, considering 
the enhanced value of the wool, is not 
much. 

In addition to killing small lots the 
brokers have for some years past under- 
taken to reclass clips on behalf of clients 
after the wool has come into store. It 
often happens that a relatively small 
grower has neither the facilities or knowl- 
ecge to grade his wool properly, so he 
authorizes his selling broker to do it for 
him. In this case the charge is three 
quarters of a cent per pound, while the 
fact that the classing has been done by an 
expert may add two cents or more to the 
selling value of the clip. 

Unfortunately the high promise of a 
bumper season, so much in evidence six 
weeks ago, has received a sad _ setback. 
August, contrary to all expectations and 
averages, proved to be an exceptionally 
dry month over practically the whole of 
the pastoral areas of eastern and central 
Australia. As a result the outlook from 
the stockowners’ point of view, even in 
many of the districts that recorded good 
falls early in the winter, is giving rise 
to anxiety. Growth been at least 
checked, and it is feared that such feed 
as may come on now in the districts that 
rely on a winter rainfall will lack the 
body it would have possessed had the 
rains been adequate last month. 


has 


The uncertainty as to the outcome ol 
the season is forcing increasingly heavy 
supplies of sheep on to the markets, with 
the natural concomitant of falling values, 
though the drop has not been very mark- 
ed. Last week full 
wooled, crossbred wethers were bringing 
round $7.68 per head, fat ewes $5.50 and 
shorn summer lambs the same in Mel- 
bourne, and a little less in Sydney. The 
lower rates have encouraged packers to 
buy for the oversea frozen mutton trade, 
for which they are at present killing up 
to 40,000 per week. They are buying 
best light wethers on the dressed basis 
of 7% cents to 8 cents, heavy grades at 


good description, 


up to 7 cents and ewes at about 6 cents 
per pound, bare meat. 

Most of the metropolitan meat freezing 
works are also slaughtering moderate tal- 
lies of spring lambs for the oversea mar- 
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kets. Operations, however, have by no 
means assumed material volume, and it 
will probably be nearly the end of the 
month before they do. The supplies of 
suitable weights coming into the yards 
are not heavy, and the quality is not all 
that might be desired. 
the lambs are showing the effects of the 
dry weather, and unless good rains {all 
very shortly the bulk are bound to lack 
finish. It seems a greaty pity that un- 
favorable climatic 
threaten to spoil what promises to be a 
particularly good export year, but so long 
as the majority of graziers are content to 
depend on natural pastures, whicr. are 
liable to be affected by a sudden dry 
spell, and make no provision in the way 
of artificial green feed, such disappoint- 
ments will occur. 


Even at this stage 


conditions should 


It is too early and conditions are too 
unsettled to discuss the buying rate for 
the season. Up to, and in some cases 
over, 16 cents per pound has been paid 
in the sale yards for the best grades of 
carcasses and round 15 cents for secuids 
Those prices, however, are exceptional 
and should not be taken as an indication 
of what will apply when offerings are 
heavier. 
the export companies usually pay more 
for first shipment lambs than the oversea 
markets appear to justify. 


It is generally recognized that 


New Zealand is enjoying a favorable 
season. The winter has been fairly mild, 
but severe storms about a month ago did 
some damage, including the loss of lambs. 

The lambing in the North Island has 
just about reached its peak and judging 
by the numbers of lambs seen in the pad- 
docks the markings should be at least up 
Island if 


to the average. In the South 


has hardly commenced yet. The country 
is carrying plenty of feed and with the 
ewes in good condition the drop cught 
to be satisfactory. This is the off season 
so far as the packing trade is concerned 
but one already hears reports of lambs 
being bought forward on farms. It §8 
said that up to $6.25 per head has been 
paid for early delivery by some of the 
freezing companies, which is certainly 4 


good price at this stage. 
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West Virginia Special Train Includes Lamb 


During the week of September 24 to 
October 1, 1928, the Purebred 


Ram Special visited thirteen of the prin- 


second 


cipal sheep producing counties of West 
This 
train is sponsored by the West Virginia 
College of Agriculture, the West Virginia 


Virginia, making fourteen stops. 


Department of Agriculture, the Farm 
Bureau, the Baltimore Union Stock 
Yards, local business and civic organ- 
izations, and the Baltimore and Ohio 


Railroad, cooperating. The program in- 
cluded lectures and demonstrations cov- 
ering the entire field of market lamb 
production and the use of lamb as a food. 
lwo hundred and twenty purebred rams 
representing seven breeds were carried on 
the train and sold to sheepmen in the 
state. The work done by the Purebred 
Ram Special is only a part of the sheep 
program being carried on in West Vir- 
ginia. ; 
Previous to 1928 the entire program of 
the Purebred 
planned to cover the field of market lamb 
production. 
extended to show the producer, by means 


Ram Special had been 


This year the program was 


of exhibits, the kind of lamb carcasses 
produced by good and bad methods of 
and to the 
sumer in using more lamb in the diet. 


management, interest con- 

That part of the program intended to 
interest the consumer in a larger use of 
lamb included a discussion of the place 
of lamb in the family diet, of the relative 
economy and nutritive value of cuts of 
lamb and of lamb compared with beef 
and pork, of the possibilities of including 
more lamb in the diet, and a demonstra- 
tion of an easy and practical method of 
cutting a lamb carcass into economical 
and attractive cuts. 

In the discussion it was pointed out 
that lamb makes up a very small fraction 
of the meat portion of the American diet, 
and some of the reasons for this small 
lamb consumption were discussed. These 


reasons were summarized under two 


heads, (1) a real or fancied dislike for 


Demonstrations 


the flavor of lamb, and (2) the high price 


charged for lamb cuts. 
dislike lamb have 
little or no lamb and find it quite pala- 


table on trial. 


Many people 


who claim to 


eaten 
The fact that most chil- 
dren have little opportunity to eat lamb 
means that they grow up without acquir- 
a taste for it. 


ing Many of our foods 





hk: e 





J. H. Longwell, Assistant Professor of 
Animal Husbandry at the College of Agri- 
culture and Assistant Animal Husband- 
man of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the West Virginia University. 
would not be palatable had we not ac- 
quired a liking for them as children. 
Lack of knowledge of the best methods 
of cooking lamb to render it most pala- 
table was evident. The fact that some 
cuts of lamb are expensive because they 
are popular and in demand while other 
cuts are neglected and sell at a loss was 
pointed out. The remedy for this situa- 
tion lies in acquainting the consumer 
with the less popular cuts and encourag- 
ing their use. Should the consumption 
of lamb increase, production would be 
stimulated by the greater demand and 
the price kept on an equable basis with 


other meat. 
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cuts of 
lamb were compared and the fact pointed 


The nutritive values of the 


out that the less popular and cheaper 


cuts Were more economical sources of 
protein and energy than the popular, 
high-priced cuts. The facts were pointed 
out that lamb is comparable in nutritive 
value to beef and pork, and that, when 
prices are equal, lamb is as economical a 
The re- 
lation of fat to quality and palatability 


of meat 


food ag either of these meats. 


was discussed and the point 
made that some fat is essential if tender- 
ness and flavor are desired. 

The method of cutting demonstrated 
was the one developed by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board and described 
by them in a booklet entitled “Cashing 
In on Lamb.” This method of cutting 
calls especial attention to those cuts, par- 
ticularly from the rack, which are not in 
great demand and which often cannot be 
disposed of at any price by the retailer. 
[hese cuts are easily made and are well 
adapted to display purposes by the dealer 
and are quite attractive on the table. 
The mock duck creates particular inter- 
when it under 
cover of the carcass and not shown to the 


est, especially is made 
spectators until it is complete. 
Ihe attendance and interest shown at 
all demonstrations were quite satisfactory, 
the fact that most of the 
the smaller towns 
best located for the disposal 
Approximately 1,300 people 
attended the demonstrations, the crowds 
consisting mainly of and 
domestic science students in high schools. 
A few retail butchers also attended. It 
was quite evident that the consumers 
were interested but the average retail 


considering 


stops were made at 
which were 


of the rams. 


housewives 


meat dealer was conservative and hesit- 
ant to try anything with which he was 
not familiar. 

Each person in attendance was given 
literature pertaining to lamb, including 
recipe books, as published by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. 








AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from interested readers. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
such communications from any part of 
the country and also invites comment 
and opinions upon questions relating to 
the sheep industry and statements of oc- 
currences of importance and significance 
to wool growers. 

WYOMING 

The drought continued rather serious 
through the early part of the month, 
though improvement came with the rains 
and snows of the middle portion of the 
month. Trailing live stock from ranges 
to shipping points was rather difficult, 
and the brittle away 
badly. A great many herds of cattle and 
bands of sheep have lately been moved 
to winter ranges, where moisture is ample 
for the present. 

Hat Creek 

Fine weather during October, mostly 
sunshine and wind. There are no open 
ranges here, but there is plenty of grass 
in the pastures that we use. 

This is more of a farming than a stock 
raising country and not much is being 
said among the little sheepmen here about 
changing the way of selling their woot. 
Just now we are trying to work out some 
kind of a system for reducing the num- 
ber of coyotes in this section. The Bio- 
logical Survey has not been doing any- 
thing here for two years and now the 
sheepmen are offering to pay two cents 
a head on all the sheep they have and are 
asking the federal and state governments 
to appropriate a similar amount, so that 
a proper number of men can be hired to 
do the work. 

Very few ewe lambs have been sold 
this year, but those that have changed 
hands went at $8.50 to $9 a head. From 
$12 to $14 has been paid for yearling 
ewes and from $9 to $12 for ewes of 
mixed ages. 


grasses wasted 


About 80 per cent of our ewes go 
through the winter without feeding. Some 
cotton cake, corn and hay are fed. At 
present alfalfa hay (in the stack) can be 
bought at $6 to $10 a ton. 

Jacob Mill 
MONTANA 

This has been a comparatively good 
month for ranges and live stock generally, 
though the weather has been drier than 
usual. Shipments to market ran pretty 
high much of the month, but were dwand- 
ling toward the close. Live-stock feeding 
began in many sections, and as a rule 
hay was reported to be plentiful. No 
severe weather occurred. 

Havre 

| have been here thirty years and have 
never seen the range feed better than it 
is this fall. Weather conditions during the 
past two months have been the best pos- 
sible for sheep. 

Generally speaking the lambs shipped 
this season were fatter and in better con- 
dition, although the crop was not so large 
as last year’s. With the exception of the 
big outfits, the sheepmen keep all their 
ewe lambs. The feeder end went at 11 
cents; some old ewes have also been sold 
at $7 a head. 

Coyotes are decreasing. 
catches them with hounds. 
about 40 already. 

| do not know how other sheepmen 
feel in regard to our present method of 
marketing wool, but | have always con- 
signed since | had seven bags and made 
$50 a bag more than the best offer | re- 
ceived. | have never tried to sell my wool 
here since that time. This year when I 
was shipping | had a straight offer and 
| am now waiting to see how the returns 
on my wool compare with the offer. 


James Kirk. 


My neighbor 
He has caught 


Galata 

Although the early fall was dry, we 
have very good fall and winter feed on 
the range at present (October 9). 

We shipped about the same number of 
lambs this year, but | think the propor- 
tion of fat lambs was greater. Most ot 
the lambs from this section sell as feeders, 
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however. During the past month feeders 
have been taken at 11 cents and straight 
ewe lambs at 14 cents. Some yearling 
ewes have also changed hands at $13.50 
a head. I think that sheepmen are re- 
taining about the same number of ewe 
lambs this season as in 1927, 

There is no change in the coyote situa- 
tion in this section, but then, with the 
exception of the trappers who are out 
after furs, nothing is being done to cur- 
tail their increase. 

General opinion here seems to favor tie 
formation of a growers’ company for 
handling the wool clip. 


IDAHO 

There has not been quite enough rain 
over most of the state, though rains to- 
ward the middle and latter parts of the 
month brought a great improvement in 
pasturage, and forage conditions are now 
comparatively good, and live stock large- 
ly in excellent condition. Feeding began 
rather early, and there was a heavy oc- 
cupancy of stubble fields, which early in 
4he month were rather short. 

Ucon 

Feed conditions are good here after a 
fine fall season. 

Sales of ewe lambs this fall have been 
on a 13 to 15 cent basis, with about the 
same number being held back by the 
sheepmen for stock ewes. Yearling ewes 
are selling at $13.50 to $14 and mixec 
ages at $10 to $13. 

Most of the sheepmen will use corn 
this winter for supplementing the range 
feed. Ten dollars a ton is being asked 
for alfalfa hay in the stack. 

Stock raisers in this district are fav- 
orable to having a bounty law in addition 
to the work of the Biological Survey in 
controlling predatory animals. 

Robert 
OREGON 

The state has been too dry for best 
fall and winter range and pasture condi- 
tions, especially east of the mountains. 
There is consequently a rather large 
amount of live-stock feeding. The soil 
has been too dry as a rule for plowing 
and seeding. 


Andrus 
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Shaniko 
Dry and cola weatner has prevailed 
during the past several weeks and while 
we have some dry feed on the range now 
(October 16), we need rain. 
[he number of lambs going out of this 
section this fall was about 10 per cent 
above that of a year ago. I[here were 
fewer fat lambs than usual, however. 
During the past month feeder lambs 
(wethers) have been contracted at 10 
mixed bunches at 12 cents, and 
ewe lambs at 14 cents. 1| think about 
the usuaul number of ewe lambs have 
been kept this fall to make stock ewes. 
Some transactions in yearling ewes have 
been made on a $13.50 to $14 basis, while 
twos to fives have been taken at $12, and 
old ewes at $8 to $10. 
Sheep raisers are using Lincoln and 
Rambouillet sires, in about a 35 to 65 per 
cent ratio, 
Nothing is being done here to keep 
coyote numbers down. 


cents; 


J. W.. Fisher. 

WASHINGTON 
Dry weather has been bad for ranges, 
pastures and winter wheat seedings in 
eastern counties. some of the wheat -re- 
quiring reseeding in the spring because 
of the drought. Live stock however, are 
doing very well as a rule, as there has 
been no inclement weather. Live stock 
left the higher summer ranges during 
the early part of the month. 


NEVADA 

This has been a dry month, and rather 
large live-stock shipments were reported. 
lhe weather was excellent for haying, 
moving cattle and sheep, and attending 
to fall work in general. Ranges are very 
dry and live-stock water is scarce. Cattle 
and sheep have been put in stubble fields 
where such pasturage is available, and in 
most cases are being given some hay. 
Forage is scarce on the winter range, 
though many bands of sheep have entered 
these areas. 
ly needed. 


A good, general rain is great- 


UTAH 


After an unusually dry autumn, the 
iriest save one since 1902, some benefi- 
tial showers occurred toward the middle 
ff October, relieving to a certain extent 





the drought on the pastures and winter 
ranges excepting only in the far western 
Live stock 
are doing fairly well mostly on pastures, 


and southwestern portions. 


though some are failing and a few are 
poor. An unusually large number of 
sheep and cattle are being fed in the 
fields and at the ranches. So far very 
little occupancy of the western Utah win- 
ter range has been reported due to lack 
of moisture. More rain is now needed 
nearly everywhere. 
Parowan 


lhe drought is still on (October 26) and 


the ranges are in bad condition. Live 
stock, however, look fairly good. Better 


care is being given to all stock, it seems. 
Wilford Day. 


COLORADO 


Nearly normal weather, live-stock and 
range conditions prevailed. Live stock 
left the mountains early in the month, 
and some of the western and southern 
winter ranges were occupied, there being 
plenty of forage and water. But in the 
southeast it has been too dry, and fewer 
animals have left the fields and farm pas- 
tures. Shipping has been about normal, 
and live stock have averaged in good to 


prime condition. 
Rifle 


Prospects for feed on the winter range 
are poor. About half the ewes in this sec- 
tion are fed cottonseed cake and corn dur- 
ing the winter. Alfalfa hay is priced ar 
$7 to $8 in the stack. 

There is considerable discussion here 
favoring a change in wool marketing 
methods. 

ihe coyote work of the Biological Sur- 
vey is not satisfactory and the idea of 
having a bounty law is gaining favor. 
Personally | would rather see the money 
now being spent on Biological Survey 
work put into the lamb demonstration 
campaign. 

Recent transactions in ewes have been 
on the following basis: Lambs, 12% 
to 13 cents; yearlings, $14 to $14.50; 
mixed ages, $10 to $12. About the usual 
number of ewe lambs have been kept for 
breeding purposes. 

Dexter Smith. 
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Sapinero 

Although we have had a little moisture 
since the first of November, the fall! seas- 
on has been dry and feed on the winter 
range is poor. Hay, pastures, cotton cake 
and corn will be fed to about half the 
ewes On the range this winter. At present 
alfalfa can be purchased at $10 a ton (in 
the stack). 

Some ewes (mixed ages) have changed 
hands within the past month at $14 a 
head, but no sales of yearlings have been 
reported. 

[he work of the Biological Survey in 
controlling coyotes has not been successful 
here. They keep a man in our locality 
some of the time, but we sheepmen keep 
men working on a bounty, the funds for 
which are furnished by us, and get re- 
sults. On this account we are very much 
in favor of a bounty law. 

F. D. Carpenter. 
Granby 

October has been wonderfully warm 
with ocassional rains and wet snows. 
[here is no winter ranging in this voun- 
try, but the fall pastures are good. We 
winter feed from November to May, 
using corn, cake, and hay. There is very 
little alfalfa hay, but clover and wild hay 
are priced at $9 to $10 a ton. 

\bout the same percentage of ewe 
lambs has been kept this year as in 1927. 
From $11 to $12 has been paid recently 
for ewe lambs, while $14 has been given 
for yearling ewes and $10 for mixed 
ages. 

Wools grown in this section are very 
clean—no sand, burrs or hay dirt. Kor 
this we do not get full benefit in the 
prices paid for our wool. Only about 
one cent a pound over the money paid 
for dirty wools is ‘allowed us. On thts 
account we would be glad to have a 
better method of selling our clip. 

We get no help here from the Biologteat 
Survey. We do our own killing, finding 
it a profitable business in fur alone, We 
kill a great many but there is always 
plenty left to get part of the lamb crop. 
A bounty law would probably give 
greater incentive to rid the country ot 
the coyotes. A sheepman, of course, 
needs no incentive, but he needs some 
help. The reason we do not get assist- 
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ance from the Biological Survey is be- 
cause we are surrounded by game refuges 
and it is almost necessary to catch a 
coyote in the act of killing in order to be 
permitted to destroy it. 
A. F. Smilie. 
ARIZONA 

Live-stock and range conditions are 
generally very good, except over the 
northwestern portion, where rain has not 
been sufficient. Sheep are drifting from 
summer ranges to winter territory, en- 
countering little difficulty in the way of 
feed or water scarcities. In most parts 
of the state there is ample water and 
pasturage, and live stock are considered 
to be in good circumstances. 

Winslow 

The fall season has been dry and range 
feed is poor (October 15). Lamb ship- 
ments from this territory, while no larger 
in numbers, were in better condition, 
about half of them being fat. We got 
10% cents for our feeder lambs and 1134 
cents for the ewe end of the crop. | 
think sheepmen retained abour the same 
number of ewe lambs for flock purposes 
as they did a year ago. 

Yearling ewes are now selling at $13.00 
a head and old ewes, for early lambing, 
$8.50. 

Coyotes are increasing. The Biological 
Survey is continuing its poison campaign 
and is issuing poison tablets to the stock- 
men for use on their own land. 

The cooperative marketing association 
that is in operation in this state will, from 
present indications, work out to the benettt 
of all wool growers. 

Frank Echinique. 
Flagstaff 

The winter range is not very promising 
after an open fall. It is the custom here, 
however, to feed all but about 20 per cent 
of the sheep during the winter months. 
Alfalfa hay is now selling at $18 in the 
stack. 

Predatory animal work of the Biological 
Survey is very satisfactory, but sentiment 
here favors the passage of a law that 
will provide a bounty on wild animals in 
addition to appropriating for the Survey’s 
work. 

About the same number of ewe lambs 
are being held this year by sheepmen for 
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flock replenishment. Those sold brought 
$9 a head. Twelve dollars is being paid 
for yearling ewes and $5 to $8 is taking 
these of mixed ages. 

We all want a change in the present 
method of selling our wool. 


T. E. Pollock. 


NEW MEXICO 

Pastures and ranges are mostly in good 
shape and live stock are generally domg 
very well. However, rain would improve 
farm pastures and public ranges ma- 
terlally in most sections. Certain west- 
ern and southwestern sections are more 
especially in need of a good rain. 


Cimarron 


The winter range does not offer much 
in the way of promise for good feed; in 
fact, the present (November |) situation 
is very poor. We had some moisture 
during October, but for the most part the 
weather was fair. 

All of the ewes are fed cake and corn 
during the heavy winter months. At 
present alfalfa hay is $12 a ton. 

Fewer ewe lambs have been kept for 
breeding purposes this year, sales having 
been made recently at 13 cents. Sales of 
yearling ewes have also been made at $12 
a head and those of mixed ages at $8. 

I think the work of the Biological Sur- 
vey is all right, but very few of their 
men ever come into this country. 

E. G. Hayward. 
CALIFORNIA 

Dry weather has hampered fall plow- 
ing and seeding, and the growth of pas- 
turage and ranges. Consequently live 
stock are in only fair shape as a rule. 
Rains during the middle of the month in 
the southern portion were very favorable 
temporarily, but northern ranges were 
dried out by windy weather, and forage 
is inadequate locally. 

WESTERN TEXAS 

Live-stock and range conditions have 
continued in fairly good condition, as 
rains have been ample and temperatures 
moderate, with but brief cold snaps, 
Ranges in far western Texas are poorest, 
being rather short in places, but recent 
rains should bring a decided improve- 
ment before permanent winter sets in. 
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Amarillo 

At this time (September 27) the feed 
on the fall range is excellent. We have 
had clear, cool weather all during the 
month. 

Recent sales of ewes have been at 
$12.50 for yearlings, $11 for mixed ages 
and $4 to $8 for old ones. In size and 
quality the lambs, which were largely) 
feeders, sent out of here this season were 
about the same as in previous years. | 
think a larger per cent of the ewe lambs 
than in 1927 were held back for flock 
replenishment. 

No very extensive work is done here 
against the coyote, although some poison 
is being used. 

The idea of having some kind of a 
growers’ organization to handle the sell- 
ing of our wool is taking hold here, and 
the general opinion seems to be that some 
such a body should be formed. 

E. R. Biggs 
Ozona 

Mutton lambs of this section are practi- 
cally all sold at from 10% to II cents a 
pound. All the sheep: are in splendid 
condition and will winter well. The feed 
on the winter range is excellent after a 
month of ideal weather: No feeding will 
le done this winter. 

The following range of prices for ewes 
has prevailed within recent weeks: $10 
for lambs, $12 for yearlings, and $12.50 
for mixed ages. 

West Texas sheepmen appreciate the 
efforts of the Biological Survey to elimi- 
nate the coyote menace, but their accom- 
plishments are curtailed by a shortage in 
funds. It is thought that a bounty law in 
addition to the work of the Survey would 
produce very good results. 

: a. 3 
Central Texas 

Good weather has prevailed here for 
the past month and fall range is good 
for the small flocks of this section. 

Sheep numbers are constantly increas 
ing through this section due largely 0 
the control of the timber wolf and 0 
the increase in the number of farm flocks 
Rambouillet rams are being used mor 
and more, slowly replacing the American 
and Delaine Merinos. 


Kincaid. 


H. B. Sprott. 
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WANGANELLA RAMS TO 
WYOMING 

The first direct importation of Austra- 
lian Merino rams of the Wanganella type 
was received in Wyoming in October. 

This importation consists of two rams 
purchased at the Sydney Ram Sale in 
July for the order of King Brothers Com- 
pany, Laramie. These rams, which are 
shown in the accompanying photograph 
were from the celebrated flocks of Messrs. 
Falkiner and McMaster. 

The Wanganella is the most popular 
type of Merino bred in Australia ac the 
present time. Opinion in that country 
differs as to whether the sheep carry any 
true Rambouillet blood. In the original 
Peppyn flock, from which the Falkiners 
obtain their foundation blood, some 
rams of French breeding were at one time 
It is stated and denied that none 
of the descendants of the French stock 
were retained in the flock. 


used. 


The Wanganella as compared with 
other Merino strains is a large, strong- 
bodied sheep with open face and a fleece 
of the “robust” type. Many years ago 
Australia against 
sheep with very tight and greasy fleeces 


a reaction set in in 


such as were common when extreme fine- 
ness of wool was the object of the breed- 
er. The later breeders have claimed and 
demonstrated that greater profit is ob- 
tained from sheep producing longer staple 
and lighter shrinkage wool even though 
it is of coarser fibre. This stronger type 
of wool has become known as “robust.” 

The sample of wool from the recent 
importation which was sent to the Woo! 
Grower by Mr. King is of the robust type. 
thirteen 
nearly five inches in length. In fineness 
it runs a little above 60s or finer than 
the American one-half blood grade. It 


It is of months’ growth ana 


has a clear and beautiful white appear- 
ance with a very strong, but not too fine 
crimp, which is uniform from skin to 
tip. While there is no free or clotted oil 
in the sample, the fibres are in good con- 
The tip is very light and as 
nearly as can be judged from the sample 
such fleeces would lose considerably less 


dition. 


than 50 per cent when scoured. 

The King Brothers Company advises 
that these sheep will be used in an ex- 
perimental way first to determine their 
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value in this country. The first fleece 
produced after being shorn in Wyoming 
will afford a reliable measure of the ex- 
tent to which the length and quality of 
{leece is due to breeding or to climatic 





L. B. PALMER FEATURED 

The National Live Stock Producer for 
August of this year honors L. B. Palmer, 
eastern vice-president of the National 
Wool Growers Association, by devoiing 
its cover page to a picture of Mr. Palmer 
holding one of his well-bred Shropshires. 
“As president of the Ohio Wool Growers 
Cooperative Association and of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation,” the descrip- 
tion covering the picture states, “L. B. 
Palmer of Columbus, Ohio, needs no in- 
troduction to many of our readers. Mr. 
Palmer is also a member of his state 
board of agriculture and of the board of 
directors of the American Farm Bureau 
Among live stock breeders 
he is also well known for the quality of 
his pedigreed Shropshires and the excet- 
lence of his purebred Guernsey cattle and 
Percheron horses. Not many have served 
the agriculture of their state and country 
as widely and as well as has Mr. Palmer.” 


Federation. 





ANNUAL MEETINGS OF BREED 
ASSOCIATIONS 

The annual meeting of the stockholders’ 

of the American Shropshire Registry As- 


Australian Merino Rams of the Wanganella type and strain. 


Australian rams. 





Imported 
recently by King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming, for observation and 
study of their value under range conditions in the United States. 


and feed conditions. Also, the offspring 
of the experimental crosses upon Ameri- 
can fine wool ewes will indicate how 


strongly this wool type is bred into the 








sociation will be held Tuesday evening, 
December 4, 1928, at 7:30 p. m. in the 
Assembly Hall adjoining the Saddle ana 
Sirloin Club, Records Building, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. 
W. F. Renk, President, 
Julia M. Wade, Secretary. 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
American Hampshire Sheep Association 
is called to meet in the Live Stock Records 
Building, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
on Wednesday, December 5, 1928, at 3 
p. m., for the purpose of electing a presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary-treasurer 
and two members of the board of direc- 
tors, and such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. 

Minnie Miller, President, 
Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary. 

The regular annual meeting of the 
American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders 
Association will be held at Stock Yards 
Inn, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Wea- 
nesday evening, December 5, 1928, at 
seven o'clock p. m. 

F. N. Bullard, President, 
Dwight Lincoln, Secretary. 
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SHEEP AT UTAH STATE FAIR 

One of the country’s largest shows of 
sheep was on exhibition at the Utah State 
Fair, October 6 to 13. In each of eleven 
breeds there were entries from three or 
more flocks. Classes of from fifteen to 
twenty head were common. In addition 
to the regular entries from _ breeders’ 
flocks there were extensive exhibits in 
the special classes provided from the 
numerous boys’ clubs in the state. These 
clubs include breeders of Hampshires, 
Cotswolds and Lincolns. C. N. Arnett of 
Bozeman acted as judge in the Ram- 
bouillet and long-wooled classes, while 
the mutton breeds came under the exami- 
nation of Robert Blastock of Filer, Idaho. 

Competition was especially keen in the 
Rambouillet classes. The flock of W. D. 
Candland and Son from Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah, divided the awards with the John 
K. Madsen entries. Special interest in 
this band centered upon the yearling 
ram class. The Madsen entry was finally 
placed first and later was made grand 
champion. This sheep was of unusually 
compact build, and carried a fleece of good 
length and character. The Seely entry tn 
second place was of typical Rambouillet 
scale and conformation and with a re- 
markably dense and uniform fleece. The 
Candland ram which landed third was by 
some considered to have the best fleece 
in the ring. In conformation he was ex- 
tremely well balanced, but was handr- 
capped by lack of age. 

The full awards follow: 


Aged Ram—First, Madsen; 
fourth, Candland; third, Seely; 
Salt Lake Club. : 

Yearling Ram—First and fourth (champion), 
Madsen; second, Seely; third and fifth, 
Candland. 

Ram Lamb—First, fourth and fifth, Mad- 
sen; second, Candland; third, Salt Lake 
Club. 

Aged Ewe—First and fourth, Candland; sec- 
ond and third, Madsen; fifth, Salt Lake 
Club. 

Yearling Ewe—First, fourth (and champion), 
Candland; second and third, Madsen; 
fifth, Seely. 

Ewe Lamb—First, third and fifth, Madsen; 
second, Candland: fourth, Seely. 

Pen of Five Lambs—First, Madsen; second, 
Candland; third and fourth, Salt Lake 
Club. 

Breeder’s Flock——First, Candland; 
Madsen; third, Salt Lake Club. 


The Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock 
Company won most of the awards and 
both championships in the Hampshire 
classes. No exhibitor was allowed to re- 


second and 
fifth, 


second, 
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ceive more than two awards in each class, 
though in a number of cases this company 
had more than two head at the top of the 
line. W. P. Hubbard, Junction City, 
Oregon, had second yearling ram; third 
and fourth on ram lambs; second on ageu 
and yearling ewes, and third on ewe 
lambs, all the firsts and remainder of the 
second awards going to the Mt. Haggin 
Land & Livestock Company. Other ex- 
hibitors appearing in the prize list in- 
cluded L. W. Freeborn, Edward Reed, the 
Wasatch Club and the Pleasant Grove 
Club, John Lewis and the Kamas-Oakley 
Hampshire Club. 

Cotswold awards were divided between 
Maple Avenue Stock Farm, Harry Cran- 
dell, A. Foster Rhoades, Hanna, Utah, 
who had both champion ram and cnam- 
pion ewe, J. H. Patrick & Son, Chester 
H. Hartman, the Wasatch Cotswold Club, 
the Heber Cotswold Club and Alexander 
Cruickshank. 

In the Lincoln classes Robson and God- 
dard had champion ewe and Harry Cran- 
dell the champion ram. J. H. Patrick & 
Son and Maple Avenue Stock Farm also 
figured in the awards. 


In Suffolks the show was made by J. H. - 


Patrick and W. S. O’Neil, Denfield, On- 
tario, Patrick having first and second in 
all the single classes and both champions. 

Shropshire awards went to Floyd T. 
Fox, Silverton, Oregon, with Henry Ranch 
Company figuring in a few classes. The 
Dorset show was made by Fox and Hub- 
bard, the former having both champions. 

A full show of Romneys was made by 
Patrick, O’Neil, and McCaleb Bros. of 
Oregon, while Maple Avenue Stock Farm 
and Crandell made the show of Border 
Leicesters. 

In Corriedales C. Rodgers, Lewiston, 
Utah, had champion ram and Phillip & 
Wisecarver of Oregon the champion ewe. 
The latter firm was the principal winner 
in the classes. 





THE OGDEN SHOW 
The Ogden Live Stock Show is set for 
five days commencing January 5, 1929. 
Entries in the purebred sheep sections are 
open to Rambouillets, _Hampshires, 
Shropshires, Suffolks, Corriedales, Lin- 
colns, and Cotswolds. For each of these 
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breeds, premiums of $10, $8 and $5 are 
offered in five classes, that is, aged ram, 
yearling ram, ram lamb, yearling ewe, 
and ewe lamb, and awards of $15, $10 
and $5 will be made in the classes for 
pens of four lambs, bred by exhibitor, 
pens of four lambs, get of one sire, and 
flocks. Mr. Jack Murray is superinten- 
dent of this division of the show and 
Floyd T. Fox and F. R. Marshall will 
be the judges. 





BULLARD SHEEP PURCHASED 

BY TEXAS CONGRESSMAN 

A sale of 150 Rambouillet 
ewes was made by F. N. Bullard of Wood- 
land, California, to Congressman C. B 
Hudspeth of Texas the early part of 
October. The selection of the sheep was 
made personally by Mr. Hudspeth, who 
with Mrs. Hudspeth was a visitor at the 
Bullard ranch. The sheep were shipped 
to Comstock, the site of one of the three 
large ranches owned by Mr. Hudspeth. 
In addition to the Bullard sheep ten rams 
from the flocks of G. N. Merritt and 
Son, Phil Smith and Wm. Briggs and Son 
were also purchased by Mr. Hudspeth. 


rams and 





NORTH DAKOTA’S LAMB CROP 

This year’s run of North Dakota farm- 
grown lambs at St. Paul while not exactly 
a revelation to the trade indicates what 
is happening all over the spring wheat 
belt. North Dakota’s increase is due in 
a large measure to railroad encourage- 
ment, both financially and by expert as- 
sistance. The extent to which this move- 
ment will develop must be left to con- 
jecture. It is putting the northwestern 
wheat belt on a three-crop basis, grain, 
wool and lambs—any two of which will 
carry an agricultural community through 





a season when the other happens to be a 
partial failure. It is one potential source 
of increased lamb supply that will bear 
watching. These lambs sell at St. Paul 
on practically the same basis as Chicago, 
they come in handyweights, give good 
yields and in other respects are satis- 
factory to the trade. This year it was 
fortunate that fat 
out before wheat belt product was loaded 


western lambs _ ran 


heavily. 
J. EP. 
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Methods and Rations for Fattening Lambs 


The advisability of supplying addi- 
tional feed to lambs when they are fed 
in cornfields seems to be well established. 
This was explained in the last issue oi 
the National Wool Grower by reference 
to investigations carried on at corn-belt 
experiment stations. 
that 


Additional evidence 
showing good gains are secured 
when alfalfa hay is fed to lambs in corn- 
fields is found in work at Colorado, where 
lambs getting .7 pound of alfalfa hay 
daily gained almost .3 pound daily. The 
workers there also report similar gains 
and considerable reduction in corn con- 
sumption when lambs were allowed to 
run on beet fields as well as in the corn- 
field and fed alfalfa hay. 

I do not have sufficient and satisfac- 
tory data on which to base a compartson 
of cornfield and other field feeding. Fur- 
ther reports from Colorado, however, in- 
that the use of 


feeds is advisable from the standpoint 


dicate supplementary 
of rate of gain when lambs are pastur- 
ing on peafields. While there are many 
considerations besides rate of gain when 
feeding lambs, yet it may be stated as a 
general rule that good feeding is economi- 
cal feeding and that rapid gains are econ- 
omical gains. One of the interesting 
features of the Colorado test was the use 
of cull potatoes and alfalfa when lambs 
were pasturing on peafields. It is re- 
ported that the potatoes were not par- 
ticularly palatable at first, but the lambs 
later consumed two pounds daily. A gain 
f .3 pound per day per lamb was se- 


Ap- 


parently greater death loss is experienced 


( 


cured and a good profit obtained. 


under all systems of field feeding than 
under the best methods of dry lot 
feeding. 
A Standard Ration 

Probably no ration is used more ex- 
tensively as a basis for comparison <n 
experimental lamb feeding than shelled 
alfalfa hay. At 


practically every station reporting lamb 


corn and some time 


feeding investigations has used it. In 


II. The Corn and Alfalfa Ration 
By Professor W. G. Kammlade 


several cases it has been modified by the 
use of linseed or cottonseed meal or cake. 
In the following table is presented and 
summarized the more comparable work 
of several stations with shelled corn and 
In all cases reported in this 
table the alfalfa was fed as long or uncut 
hay. 


alfalfa hay. 


Feed Consumption, Daily Gain and 
Feed Required Per Pound Gain 
When Lambs Were Fed Shelled 

Corn and Alfalfa Hay 


Average daily 3 : Secd per poun 





Station i: feed Ibs. 2 gain lbs. 
me Corn Alfalfat § Corn Aifalfa 
Arizona 76 80 = =2.08 ie | i Be 
Colorado 127 97 2.49 29 29 1.0 
Idaho 7) 70 4.78 36. C200 «12.6 
Illinois 80 1.10 1.52 32 3.44.7 
_ 84 1.16 1.34 32 50 «642 
85 1.17 1.65 5 ne: 2 ie 
90 105 141 21. 20.3 
90 1.24 1.22 x0 4.1 41 
95 1.10 146 32. 34 45 
OO 1.09 1.45 3 32? 43 
98 1.36 1.17 33.4 35 
98 1.14 1.49 32 16. Ay 
98 8&8 1.78 2g 30 6.1 
Kat 30) 1.10 2.32 47 2.3 50 
44 1.34 14 32 42 46 
49 1.24 214 (38 32 655 
60 1.16 95 26 45 3.0 
oo Le eo 24 47.41 
Nebraskz 0 1.45 1.46 4 42 42 
50) 1.32 1.80 30) 3.3 46 
591.26 83 OO 41. .271 
ol 1.69 HE 5? 33 2 3 
67 1.33 1.72 33 40 52 
80 1.03 1.49 25 4] 0.4) 
OF. 27 Lily 38 33 34) 
98 1.20 1.11 33 30 34 
100 s«1..16 9 24 48 490 
HO 6118) 4.13 26 «4.5 43 
112 | 37 ee | 44 24 
Scotts Bluff ¢2 3) 3 LZ 
es 100 30) 30) 58 
100 3] 3] 54 
Oklahoma 60 1.20 =61.60 28 $4 5.9 
Umatilla 99 05 3.32 ae. a 
Washington.. 60 1.35 2.43 35 38 69 
‘ 60 Lily | 212 33 3606 65 
60 66. . 2357 30) ; a i 
Aan 1.35 2 43 35 3.8 6.9 
oO 75 2590 25 30 8.4 


The preparation of a thoroughly com- 
parable collection of data is a difficult 

The advisability 
of such an undertaking is apparent if we 
are ever to establish firmly any definite 
conclusions from experimental work that 
are to be real benefits to the lamb feeders. 
Had 


if not impossible task. 


effective steps been taken ten or 


3! 


more years ago to develop a uniform 
system of concucting and reporting ex- 
periments such comparisons would be 
much easier made and of even greater 
value when made. However, in spite of 
which might be made 
against it the table is presented without 
apology and may be taken to show what 
we know about the feeding value of a 


the criticisms 


ration of shelled corn and long or uncut 
alfalfa hay. 

In twenty out of the 39 trials contained 
in the table the daily gain per lamb 
averaged from .3 to .35 pound based on 
feed lot weights. In only two cases the 
gain is less than a quarier of a pound 
caily and in one of these the gain is 
based on initial feed lot weight and sell- 
ing market weight. In two cases daily 
gains of .47 and .52 pound are reported. 
Both of these were with heavy lambs. If 
these four cases are omitted there is ob- 
tained an average daily gain for the re- 
maining 35 tests of .317 pound. The en- 
tire 39 show an 
average daily gain of .322 pound. 


tests here presented 


Variations in the Results 

lhere is a great variation in the aura- 
tion of the tests showing an extreme range 
from 30 to 127 days, however, 30 of the 
39 ran from 60 to 100 days. Likewise, 
the average daily feed per lamb shows a 
wide both corn and 


range for hay, 


especially hay. In some cases this is due 
to comparisons between different propor- 
tions of corn to hay and in others to 
methods of feeding in various sections 


( As an illustration of the 


f the country. 
former the last two lots at the IIlinois 


Station may be used. In one case the 
proportion of corn to hay is .88 to 1.78 
pounds or one part of corn to 2.03 of hay; 
while in the other 1.14 pounds of corn 
was fed to every 1.49 pounds of hay or 
a ration of | to 1.3. If the last lot re- 
ported for Illinois is omitted the other 


nine show an average proportion of one 
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pound of corn to 1.22 pounds of hay. 
If the last lot of the Nebraska group is 
omitted the average proportion of corn 
to hay is | to 1. Using Washington as 
typical of the West the average propor- 
tion is one pound of corn to 2.1 pounds 
of hay. In some cases at least this dit- 
ference comes about largely because of 
the large amount of hay reported as 
“refused” by lambs in the West. The 
percentage refused amounted to over 30 
per cent in some cases, while at Illinois 
the amount of hay refused has not been 
more than 9 per cent and generally about 
4 per cent. All figures in the table are 
amounts fed and therefore include refuse. 


Feed Required Per Pound of Gain 

The feed cost of a pound of gain may 
be figured from the last two columns in 
the above table. Idaho reports the !ow- 
est corn and highest hay requirement 
per pound gain. Nebraska on the other 
hand reports the highest corn require- 
ment (4.8 pounds) and also the lowest 
amount (2.3 pounds) of alfalfa hay per 
pound gain. The average amount of 
corn required per pound gain in the 39 
lots was 3.6 pounds. For alfalfa the 
average was 5.3 pounds. If the first nine 
lots at Illinois are used the corn and al- 
falfa required per pound gain average 
3.6 pounds and 4.4 pounds, respectively. 
Nebraska (omitting the last lot and the 
Scotts Bluff results) shows 3.9 pounds 
of corn and 4.0 pounds of hay. Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, Scotts Bluff, Umatilla 
and Washington may be averaged as one 
group to show the feed requirements 
when a large proportion of hay to corn is 
used. The result for this group is 3.1! 
pounds of corn and 7.6 pounds of alfalfa 


hay 


The foregoing should give the lamb 


feeder a fairly good idea of what he can 
expect when using corn and alfalfa. He 
can expect approximately one-third 
pound gain per lamb daily and as an 
average he will likely need to feea 3.6 
pounds of corn and 5.3 pounds of alfalfa 
hay for each pound of gain. Feeding a 
large proportion of hay to corn will in- 
crease the hay required for each pound 
of gain and will lessen the amount of 


corn. The reverse will have just the op- 
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posite effect. Further study of the results 
of slaughtering the lambs fed on corn 
and alfalfa hay shows that it is neces- 
sary to feed a fair proportion of grain 
if good market finish is to be produced. 


Grinding Grain and Hay 
The large amount of refuse in feeding 
alfalfa hay under western conditions 
brings up the question of means of feed- 
ing to prevent this waste. Such a con- 
sideration will become more important 


as alfalfa hay becomes higher in price. 
There is not space available at this time 


to go into detail regarding attempts to 
solve this problem. It may be stated, 
however, that most experiments indicate 
that grinding hay is not advisable if it 
is fed in the usual way. Neither is it 
advisable to grind corn to hand-feed to 


lambs. Two years’ work at Illinois seem 
to indicate that it may be advisable to 


grind both the hay and corn, mix and 
self-feed. At least rapid and fairly econ- 
omical gains based on feed requirements 
have been secured by so doing. The 
two years’ results are averaged here. 


While the amounts of feed required 
per pound of gain are not significantly in 
favor of self-feeding in this way there 
are, however, several advantages which 
have appeared so far. The lambs have 
gained faster than hand-fed lambs and 
have carried a better finish. In addition 
there is apparently an element of safety 
that is not found in hand-feeding, there 
is practically no waste of feed ani the 
lambs can be given a good amount of 
grain at the start. 


The following table shows the results 
of two tests with ground alfalfa aad 
ground corn mixed and used in self- 
feeders. 


Self-Feeders for Corn and Hay 


Feed per 
Average daily pound 
feed Ibs. gain lbs. 
3 53 
ae £ 
See = $2°- « é 
33 e es & 28s 5 s 
ons oe rs) -_ 7s a 5 “ 
Z < < ho < 
Minos: .......... 80 144 190 39 37 56 
‘. Oo 26 82 4% 29 43 


Feeding may begin by mixing at the 
rate of 100 pounds of corn to 300 peunds 
of hay. A lamb eating two pounds of 
the mixture therefore gets about .7 pound 


of corn. In hand feeding lambs must 
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be started on a much smaller amount. 
The self-fed mixture may be change to 
100 pounds of corn to 100 pounds of hay 
in a few weeks. Cost and convenience 
of grinding are, of course, considerations. 

The experiments here reported include 
a great variety of feeding conditions and 
types of lambs as well as differences in 
qualities of feeds. The results certainly 
confirm the statement previously made 
that corn and alfalfa or other good 
legume roughage make an excellent ra- 
tion which may be modified in various 
ways for feeding lambs. Some of these 
modifications will be presented later. It 
is planned to present a similar report for 
barley next month. 





EXPERIENCE WITH LUPINE 
To the Editor: 

C. D. Marsh’s article on lupine is ver) 
good. | have had lupine to contend with 
for fifty years. Government men after 
investigating our range pronounced our 
losses as being due to death camas, lark- 
spur, or wild parsnip, but after years of 
observation | find nine times out of ten 
our losses from poison are due to lupine 

| find lupine is poisonous from the 

“time it starts to come through the ground 
early in March until the leaves have all 
dropped off the plant. My biggest los- 
ses are just as it is coming through the 
ground. | have never lost a_ sheep 
from lupine poisoning in the timber. To 
unload hungry sheep on lupine range is 
very deadly and at times will cause a 
loss of one-half of a band. To keep 


sheep in corrals most of the day (on on 
the trail) and put on a lupine range 


will also cause heavy losses. Climatic 
conditions make lupine more deadly; for 
instance, warm sultry days early in the 
spring. If there are a lot of prairie sun- 
flowers in bloom, there will not be a loss 
as sheep will eat more sunflowers than 
lupine. 

I have only found one good cure and 
that is good grain alcohol. Take a pint 
beer bottle, put about three-fourths of 
an inch of alcohol in bottle and about 
four times as much water anc give it to 
the sheep as a drench. If used in time, 
this is a sure cure for wethers and yearl- 
ing dry ewes. It is almost impossible to 
Save pregnant ewes. 
Grand Dalles, Wash. 


Leo F. Brune. 
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THE MELE BREED OF SHEEP 


A German Mutton and Wool Combination—Scientific Discussion of Fixation of Crossbred Types 


At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the North German sheep industry 
was preeminently committed to the pro- 
duction of Merino sheep of the 


By W. C. Clos 


generation, except that it became custo- 


mary to breed all “cull” 


Merino ewes 
(‘“Merzen”) that appeared eyery year, to 


within exc!usive Merino blood lines. The 
outstanding weakness of the Merinos, the 
deficient development of the hind quar- 
ters, was found to be so “fixed” 





‘Rambouillet 
the “Ram- 
bouillet type” by which I mean 
asheep not necessarily a simon 


type.” Please 


note expression 


pure descendant of the imma- 


culate stock of the Bergerie 
Nationale at Rambouillet, 


France, but a Merino sheep ex- 





hibiting the general character- 





that all corrective efforts by 
means of most careful and con- 
tinuous selection “within lines”’ 
The con- 
has since been scienti- 
explained by Prof. 
Kronacher in his “Allgemeine 
Tierzucht” published by Paul 


were doomed to fail. 
dition 
fically 








istics Of wool and form of the 
old Rambouillet; a large dual 
purpose Merino developed on 
mutton as well as fine combing 
wool lines but 


still a pure 
Merino, without any admix- 
ture of any other blood in its 


veins. 


| am particular in making 
this because at 
that time and even a little before and 
much more since, there were in Germany 
and France a great many “Metis Meri- 


distinction, 


nos” or “Merino precoce” sheep such as 
the French Dishley-Merinos, the Char- 
moise, the Soissonais, Chatillionais, also 
the various German Fleisch 
Some of these 
differed from the Rambouillet in exterior 
appearance, being more or less distin- 
guishable, but the main difference is in 
their origin. 
confined their foundation 
stock strictly to the Merino race, but had 
also used outside material, sometimes in- 
‘igenous_ but 


Kammwoll 
Schaf types, and others. 


Their originators had not 
selections of 


also foreign, 
English whitefaced breeds. 

This difference of origin has caused 
much 


principally 


confusion among producers of 
sheep, especially because German breeders 
did not always discriminate in their use 
of terms or materials, so that at present it 
requires intimate personal acquaintance 
with German past and present conditions 
to find one’s way out of this labyrinth of 
breed names in that country. 

Infusion of extraneous blood was how- 


‘ver not extended beyond the first filial 


Representatives of the Mele breed of sheep developed 


original Merino-Leicester crosses. 


The Mele breed of sheep discussed in this article appears 
to represent another instance of the making of a new type from 
two older breeds and the practical fixation of that type. 
Mele evidently is a result of breeding to meet the same com- 
mercial considerations that prompted James Lytle of New Zea- 
land to start on the line that resulted in the modern Corriedale. 
No one in this country is so familiar with European sheep 
breeding as is Mr. Clos who has twice visited Russia in recent 
years and has traveled extensively in other countries of Europe, 
needing no interpreter. 


English rams for production of strictly 
market lambs. This custom is a tacit 
admittance of the fact that none of th: 
German Kammwoll Merinos of whatso- 
ever description were entirely satisfac.ory 
producers of real choice market muttorx 
lambs, at least not according to standards 
then prevailing. 
established turn inevitably 
instrumental in bringing about far reach- 
ing changes. 


This conclusion once 
became in 


During the last few years preceding 
the World War, continental 
Europe had experienced a gradual decline 
of its sheep industry. Both German and 
French experts deplored the fact and tried 
strenuously to check it. 


western 


France was bet- 
ter situated in this respect (as in most 
others) than Germany, as its “Merino 
Precoce’”” (mutton Merino) races had al- 
ready reached a degree of development 
where further radical changes were not 
desired nor needed. Northern Germany 
however, where Rambouillet and Kamm- 
wool Merinos had held a position closely 
approaching monopoly, had reached the 
utmost limits of possible improvements, 
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in Germany from 


Parey, Berlin. 


German sheep breeders were 
thus forced to the knowledge 
that further improvement of 
their large types of Merinos 
along mutton lines could only 
be accomplished by means of 
introducing other 


r he 


(heterozy- 
gotic) blood. Perhaps no other 
among them realized this as 
much as my old friend H. L. 
Some of his Kammwoll Merino 
Rambouillet flocks which I knew 
well, were showing discouraging returns 
on their balance sheets, consequently 
something had to be done because even- 
tual deficits would have meant liquidation. 
His travels in France and England had 
convinced him that the only possible 
remedy lay in the introduction of blood 
from an improved, white fleeced, white 
faced English breed. So his choice fell 
on a Border Leicester ram that he found 
remarkably well adapted for his purpose. 
This sheep was especially strong where 
his Merinos were weak; his rear end was 
built out backwards like the stern of an 
ocean passenger liner, while the stern ends 
of his Merinos appeared as “knocked 
square off” or straight up and down like 
the rear end of a navy cruiser. Besides, 
the thighs of the Border Leicester showed 
extraordinary breadth and thickness, the 


Thilo. 


and 


very thing he was after. The compara- 
tively short and curly wool, fine, lustrous 
and free from oil offered good prospects 
for blending—advance calculations that 


This 


luckily were realized afterwards. 
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ram was first bred to only a part of the 
Kammwoll Merino ewes at Neuenkirchen. 
The first generation was then carefully 
selected as near as possible to the standard 
aimed at, and upon maturity bred “inter 
se’. Later on, even breeding back be- 
tween individuals belonging to different 
generations was resorted to in order to 
“fix’”’ desirable characters. 

The parent Leicester ram however, was 
never bred to his own progeny, being us2d 
exclusively on Merino ewes for production 
of first crosses only. Rigid culling was 
practiced right along until the desired type 
had become sufficiently fixed. The re- 
sults were remarkable, very large smooth 
bodied sheep, presenting a real blend be- 
tween the two parent types. The bodies 
show the most desirable points of the 
Border Leicester, while the wool is a b!end, 
grading from A to AB and B Merino 
combing wool, crimpy, not wavy, with a 
minimum of oil, and averaging for a 
number of years 45 to 55 per cent clean 
It has a staple of three to four 
Mele ewes 


wool. 
inches for 12-months’ growth. 
shear from ten to twelve pounds every 
twelve months and weigh in spring befor: 
shearing up to 162 pounds. (In this con- 
nection it should be noted that German 
flocks are bred to lamb in December and 
January or possibly February.) Lambs 
six months old weigh from 80 to 135 
pounds, thus averaging better than 100 
pounds. 

The faces of the “Meles” are free from 
wool but show a capped skull, legs are 
bare below the knees but covered from 
there up. Bodies are smooth without any 
wrinkles. During the war, when Ger- 
many was isolated by the marine bloc‘- 
ade, these sheep filled a gap, that without 
them would have constituted a real want 
in the new economic conditions. This of 
course helped to increase their popularity, 
so that at present they are the most popu- 
lar breed of sheep in Germany. When 
northern France (Soissonais, Champagne, 
Chatillonais, etc.) was occupied by the 
German armies quite a number of French 
Mer:no Precoce sheep were transported 
to Germany where they were also used in 
the amel‘oration experiments. Today the 


greatest part of former German Ram- 


bouillet and Merino Kammwoll flocks 
have been transformed into “Meles’. (B 
the way the word is simply a combination 
of the two first syllables of the two pro- 
genitor types: Merino 
German breeders claim for it the same 
degree of universal popularity now en- 
joyed by the American Rambouillet. 
And there must be something to this be- 
cause they are exporting these sheep in 
foreign 


and Leicester). 


increasingly large numbers to 
countries, Brazil, Argentine and above all 
Russia, where | saw seven thousand of 
them that had been imported by the 
Russian Ovzevod (Sheep Trust) in 1927. 
This of course in direct competition with 
the American Rambouillet. When [| in- 
quired the Russian opinion about them | 
was told in substance: “They are good 
enough for us.” Knowing the conditions 
as I do, I can foresee that American pro- 
ducers may have a hard time in this com- 
petitive struggle but in my opinion the 
situation is not altogether hopeless for 
them. I am willing to admit that Russia 
has a place for millions of “Mele” or as 
they call them “Merino Precoce” sheep, if 
the ameliorative plans of the Ovzevod are 
carried out, yet their sphere of influence 
will be limited to the improvement of 
the various native or indigenous types of 
Russian sheep that are non-Merino in 
character. On the other hand there is 
also a place for a large number of Ameri- 
can Rambouillets of the right kind for 
the purpose of improving several millions 
of Russion Merino of the “Masaiev” and 
other kindred types. 

I have already stated that more or less 
successful crosses between Merinos and 
English mutton breeds had been made 
in France and that such crosses had re- 
ceived the general designation “Metis 
Merinos” or “Merino Precoce.” In ad- 
dition to this von Nathusius, one of the 
foremost German breeders of sheep in his 
time (about 1850 to 1875), had made 
various experiments of crossing German 
Merinos with English mutton breeds. But 
none of these as far as | know had ever 
as that which the 


’ 


caused such a furore, 
Meles have stirred up in Germany. At 
first the originators were severely criticiz- 
ed and ridiculed for attempting to create 
a new race of hybrid sheep to compete 
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for favors so long monopolized by Ram- 
bouillet and Kammwoll Merinos. Ob- 
jections of all sorts were raised against the 
feasibility of the thing, most of which it 
would be useless to discuss here, but | 
cannot pass over the scientific controversy 
which arose concerning the genetic prin- 
ciples involved and which remains un- 
settled to this day. 

Prof. Kronacher took up the matter 
and investigated several Mele herds in 
order to determine whether or not, they 
represented a true case of “constant- inter- 
mediary-heredity” as claimed by the 
The result of his investiga- 
tion is published in: “Allge- 
meine Tierzucht” vol. 2 p. 165 et al. (3t 
Aufl. 1924. Berlin, Paul Parey). | 
only quote his final conclusion which 
liberally translated means that the Me's 
race is not an instance of scientific proo! 


originators. 
Kronacher 


can 


of “constant intermediary _ heredity.” 
This, if Prof. Kronacher is right, would 
apparently put the Mele, the Dishley 
the the Columbia 
Romeldale, 
in the same category. 

It should not be overlooked however 
that Professor Kronacher himself admits 
in the publication cited above, that the 
“Meles” represent a case of “homomerie” 
which enables the skillful breeder, using 
proper breeding methods to produce and 
maintain an intermediate type in. spite 
of the alternative mode of heredity gov- 
erning such cases. In other words while 
such cases are not to be considered as 
“true blends” (constant intermediary here- 
dity) in the strictly scientific sense, yet 
skillful 
methods (selective mating, rigid culling, 
and proper care and feeding), might yet 
obtain, on an average at least practically 
the same advantageous results. 

It is therefore, as far as | 
strictly up to the intelligence and abilit) 
of the individual breeder to get and main- 
tain satisfactory results with ‘‘Meles’” as 


Corriedale, 
Panama and what 


Merino, 
nots, all 


breeders by using particular 


can see 


well as with all other breeds of domest¢ 
animals. This need not in the least de- 
tract the 
sheep from the demonstration utilitarian 
possibilities of his German novelty in the 


attention of real breeders ol 


eee 
it Sci 


line of a dua 
Schaf.” 


purpose “Merino 
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The Sheep Show at the Pacitic 


The Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition Company held its eighteenth 
annual show at Portland, Oregon, Novem- 
ber 3 to 10. 

[his show is the main event of the 
year in live-stock circles of the North- 
west. Dairy and beef cattle were ex- 
hibited from herds in British Columbia 
and from as far east as New York State. 
There was a good draft horse show and 
an excellent entries of light 
horses in the arena for the regular night 


class of 


show. 


In the sheep show, fifty-four flocks 
furnished 631 eleven breed 
Rambouillets and Shropshires 
were most numerous with over 90 head 
of each shown; Hampshires numbered 
73, Romneys, 60, and the other breeds 
ranged from 20 to 50 each. 


entries in 


classes. 


[he fat wether section included 52 
head, the being very 
largely among the entries from the Uni- 
versity of California and Idaho and the 
Oregon Agricultural College. The grand 
champion wether was a Hampshire lamb 
from the Thousand Springs Farm flock, 
Wendell, Idaho. This wonderfully good 
lamb is to be exhibited at the Inter- 
national at Chicago. 


RAMBOUILLETS 
Rambouillet entries were found in all 
sections from the flocks of Bullard Bros., 
Woodland, California; W. D. Candland 
& Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah; J. M. Moran, 


winners found 


Starbuck, Washington; and C. W. 
Moeckel of Munith, Michigan. The 


University of Idaho and Glenwood Farm, 
Portland, also exhibited in a number of 
classes. The full awards follow: 
Ram, 2 years old and over: 
First and second, Candland; 
fourth, Bullard. 


third and 


Yearling ram: 
First and fourth, 
third, Candland. 


Ram lamb (18 shown): 


First and_ second, 
fourth, Candland. 


Bullard; second and 


Bullard; third and 


Yearling ewe: 
First and second, Candland; 
fourth, Bullard. 


third and 


Ewe lamb (19 shown): 
First and second, Bullard; third, Moran; 
fourth, Candland. 
Flock (open): 
First, Candland; second, Bullard; 
Glenwood Farm; fourth, Moran. 
Flock (bred by exhibitor): 
First, Candland; second, Bullard; 
Moran; fourth, Glenwood Farm. 


third, 


third, 


Pen, 3 Ram Lambs: 
First, Bullard; second, Candland; 
Moran; fourth, Glenwood Farm, 


third, 


Pen, 3 Ewe Lambs: 
First, Bullard; second, Moran; third, Uni- 
versity of Idaho; fourth, Candland. 
Get of Sire: 
First, Candland; second, Bullard; 
Moeckel; fourth, Moran. 


third, 


Produce of Ewe: 
First, Candland; second, Moeckel; third, 
Moran; fourth, Gilbert Sheep Co. 


Champion Ram: 
Candland. 


Champion Ewe: 

Candland. 

Exhibitors were not permitted to re- 
ceive more than two awards in any class. 
When the judge had placed the ram lambs 
four Bullard entries were at the top of 
the line. In the yearling ewes Candland 
had, three at the top and in the ewe lambs 
Bullard had the top three. The judge 
in the Rambouillet section was S. Stod- 
dard, Bradford, New Hampshire. 


HAMPSHIRES 

The exhibitors in the Hampshire sec- 
tion of the sheep show included Thousand 
Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho; Roselawn 
Farm, Sunnyside, Washington; Univer- 
sity of Idaho, J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons, 
Monroe, Oregon; and Mt. Haggin Land 
and Livestock Company of Anaconda, 
Montana. J. C. Duncan of Lewiston, 
New York, was the judge in this division 
and he made the awards as follows: 
Ram, 2 years old and over: 

First, Thousand Springs; second, Roselawn 
Yearling ram: 


First and third, Mt. Haggin; second, Thou- 
sand Springs; fourth, Roselawn. 
Ram Lamb (14 shown): 
First and fourth, Mt. Haggin; second and 
third, Thousand Springs. 
Yearling Ewe: 
First and fourth, Thousand Springs; sec- 
ond, Mt. Haggin; third, Roselawn. 
Ewe Lamb (15 shown): 
First and second, Mt. Haggin; third and 
fourth, Thousand Springs. 
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Flock (open): 
First and fourth, Mt. Haggin; second, 
Thousand Springs; third, Roselawn. 
Flock (bred by exhibitor) : 
First and fourth, Mt. Haggin; second, 
Thousand Springs; third, Roselawn. 
Pen, 3 Ram Lambs: 
First and third, Mt. Haggin; second, Thou- 
sand Springs; fourth, Roselawn. 
Pen, 3 Ewe Lambs: 
First and third, Mt. Haggin; second, Thou- 
sand Springs; fourth, Roselawn. 
Get of Sire: 
First and third, Mt. Haggin; second, Thou- 
sand Springs Farm; fourth, Roselawn. 
Produce of Ewe: 
First, Thousand Springs. 


Champion Ram: 
Mt. Haggin. 
Champion Ewe: 
Thousand Springs. = : 
[he Mt. Haggin and Thousand Springs 
to be shown at the 
Chicago International. 


Farm flocks are 


AWARDS IN OTHER BREEDS 


G. H. and J. J. Thompson of Macleay, 
Oregon, were the principal winners in the 
Shropshire division. They exhibited both 
champion ram and ewe and took all first 
places except one, and a big share of the 
seconds and thirds. W. G. Miles, of Evans- 
ville, Wis., had first honors in the ewe lam» 
class and also won some second and third 
prizes. Chase Bros. of Willow Lake, S. D., 
also took away a portion of the second and 
third prize money. 

The leading exhibit of the Southdown 
show was that of J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons 
of Monroe, Oregon, which took both cham- 
pionships and all of the first prizes except 
that for aged ram which went to W. G. 
Miles and those for ram lamb and produce 
of ewe won by Chase Bros. 

The champion Oxford ram was from the 
flock of C. P. Kizer & Son, Harrisburg, 
Oregon, while the champion ewe was shown 
by Chase Bros. These two flocks with that 
of E. F. Hubbard of Corvallis, Oregon, car- 
ried away nearly all the awards. Chase 
Bros. were also heavy winners in the Dorset 
show, having both champions and firsts in 
all classes. Floyd T. Fox stood’ second in 
point of winnings in this section. 


The flocks of Wm. Riddell & Sons of Mon- 
mouth, Oregon, topped both the Cotswold 
and Lincoln divisions. They walked away 
with all championships and first places in 
all classes except those of ram lamb and 
ren of three ram lambs in the Cotswold 
section. D. J. Kirby of McMinnville, Oregon, 
received first award in those classes. 

Honors in the Romney section were divid- 
ed between McCaleb Bros. of Monmouth, 
Oregon, and Eugene C. Tribble of Lodi, 
Calif. McCaleb Bros. captured both cham- 
pionships, but Mr. Tribble had first place in 
a majority of the various classes. 
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Awards at the Pacific International Wool Show 


The decision of the judges in the second 
annual Pacific International Wool Show 
is given below. This event is one of the 
features of the Pacific International Live 
Stock Exposition, held at Portland dur- 
ing the week of November 3 this year 
The idea of a wool show during the 
Pacific International was conceived and 
put into effect by the Pacific Cooperative 
Wool Growers for the first time a year 
ago, and through their efforts a group of 
very beautiful trophies and special prizes 
have been secured to be awarded annually 
for championship fleeces in the various 
classifications, in addition to cash prizes 
and ribbons. Mr. George T. Willing- 
myre, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and Herbert Bentley of the Pacific Co- 
operative made the awards this year. 


Breed Show Classes 
(By Breeds) 


Delaine Merino Rams: _ 
First, second, third and fourth by Viking 
Spring Stock Ranch, Big Timber, Mon- 
tana; fifth, J. E. Smith Livestock Co., 
Pilot Rock, Oregon. 

Delaine Merino Ewes: : 
First, second and third, J. E. Smith Live- 
stock Co. 


Rambouillet Rams: 
First and second, F. N. Bullard, Woodland, 


Calif.; third, University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow, Idaho. 
Rambouillet Ewes: 
First and fourth, F. N. Bullard; second, 
Carl Moeckel, Munith, Michigan; third, 
A. R. Cox, Woodland, Calif.; fifth, J. M. 
Moran, Starbuck, Washington. 
Corriedale Rams: 
First, Barratt & Son, Heppner, Ore.; sec- 
ond, King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 
Corriedale Ewes: 
King Bros., Laramie, Wyo. 
Hampshire Ram: 
Frank Brown, Carlton, Ore. 
Hampshire Ewes: 
First, O. A. C. Experiment Station, Union, 
Ore.; second and third, Mt. Haggin Land 
& Livestock Co., Anaconda, Montana; 
fourth and fifth, University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow, Idaho. 
Suffolk Ram: 
University of Idaho. 
Suffolk Ewe: 
First and second, University of Idaho. 
Oxford Ewe: 
Chas. P. Kizer & Sons, Harrisburg, Ore- 


gon. 
Shropshire Rams: 
First, second and fourth, Henry Ranch 
Co., Ridgefield, Wash.; third, Oeste Bros., 
Davis, Calif.; fifth, G. H. Thompson, Mac- 
leay, Ore. 
Shropshire Ewes: 
First, J. J. Thompson, Macleay, Ore.; 
second, Vernie Sersanous, Portland, Ore.; 
third, Henry Ranch Co.; fourth, Oeste 
Bros.; fifth, G. H. Thompson. 


Southdown Ewe: 
First and second, University of Idaho. 


Romney Rams: 
First and second, Eugene Tribble, Lodi, 
Calif.; third, E. E. Brownell, Woodland, 
Calif.; fourth, Mrs. Anton Thrones, Friday 
Harbor, Wash. 


Romney Ewes: 
First, Mrs. Anton Thrones; second, Eugene 
Tribble. 
Breed Show Classes 


(By Grades) 
Fine Staple: 
First, third and fifth, F. N. Bullard; sec- 
ond, Carl Moeckel, Munith, Michigan; 
fourth, Viking Spring Stock Ranch. 


Three-Eighths Blood Combing: 
First and fifth, Henry Ranch Co.; second, 
J. J. Thompson; third, Barratt & Sen; 
trourth, Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co. 


Quarter Blood Combing: 
First, Eugene Tribble; second, King Bros.; 
third, O. A. C. Experiment Station; fourth, 
Oeste Bros.; fifth, Henry Ranch Co. 

Low Quarter Blood Combing: 
First, Mrs. Anton Thrones. 


Commercial Wool Show 


Fine Staple: 
First, G. W. S. Wade, Camas Valley, Ore.; 
second, King Bros.; third, H. C. Werle, 
Emmett, idaho; fourth, C. C. Foster, Pow- 
ell Butte, Ore.; fifth, L. E. Goodbourn, 
Roseburg, Oregon. 
Half Blood Combing: 
First, Victor Lauritzen, Wilbur, Wash.; 
second, Viking Spring Stock Ranch; third, 
Geo. Epperson, Jerome, Ida.; fourth, King 
Bros.; fifth, Barratt & Son. 
Three-Eighths Blood Combing: 
First, A. E. Nichols, Ironside, Ore.; sec- 
ond, C. P. Kizer & Son, Harrisburg, Ore.; 
third, R. J. Engstrom; fourth, A. A. 
Bender, Aloany, Ore.; fifth, King Bros.; 
sixth, C. L. Worrell; seventh, King Bros. 
Quarter Blood Combing: 
First, C. A. Barker, Payette, Idaho; second, 
R. O. Robinson, Sweet Home, Ore.; third, 
Wm. Riddell Jr., Monmouth, Ore.; fourth, 
J. A. Scott, Lyons, Ore.; fifth, W. A. Car- 
ruthers; sixth, Paul Ulrich, Chicago Park, 
Calif.; seventh, A. H. Smith. 
Low Quarter Blood Combing: 
First, H. H. Smith, Eugene, Ore.; second, 
D. L. Pettibone & Son, Corvallis, Ore.; 
third, J. H. Vick; fourth, Chas. Slinkard, 
Rockford, Wash.; fifth, R. J. Engstrom; 
sixth, R. T. Siler, Randle, Washington. 
Braid: 
First and third, John B. Stump & Sons, 
Monmouth, Ore.; second, H. V. Link, Air- 
lir, Ore.; fourth, J. W. Smith & Son. 


Championship for Grades 


Championship Fine Staple: 
F. N. Bullard. 
Championship Half Blood Combing: 
Victor Lauritzen, Wilbur, Wash. 
Championship Three-Eighths Blood Combing 
A. E. Nichols, Ironside, Ore. 
Championship Quarter Blood Combing: 
C. A. Barker, Payette, Idaho. 
Championship Low Quarter Blood Combing: 
H. H. Smith, Eugene, Ore. 
Championship Braid: 
John B. Stump & Son, Monmouth, Ore. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ RAMBOUIL- 
LET CLUB AT CALIFORNIA 
STATE FAIR 
In accordance with the practice adopted 
two years ago, the California Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Association offers special 
premiums at the California State Fair in 
the junior division for boys and girls who 
have fitted and exhibited Rambouillet 
lambs. The rules are that the contestants 
must have owned the lambs at least three 
months before the show, and must have 
personally fitted and exhibited the ani- 
mals. Similar to last year, the club pre- 
sented during fair week this year, a very 
excellent display, including a large num- 
ber of entries. Prizes are also offered on 
the best ewe and ram fleeces. Following 
is a complete list of the winners: 

Ram Lamb: 


First, Josephine Silva; 
Ada Miller. 


second, Virginia 


Yearling Ewe: 
First and fourth, Josephine Silva; second 
and third, Albert Etchacopar; fifth, Lola 
David; sixth, seventh and ninth, Ray An- 
solabehere; eighth, Junior Dow. 


Ewe Lamb: 
First, Josephine Silva; second, Josephine 
Ann Miller. 


Best Ewe Fleece: 
First and third, Josephine Silva; second, 
Ray Ansolabehere. 


Best Ram Fleece: 
First, Virginia and Josephine Miller. 


In addition to these cash premiums, 
special prizes were offered in the judging 
of Rambouillet sheep by the Smith- 
Hughes Club Boys in the Junior Live- 
Stock Judging Contest. Heretofore, 
Rambouillet sheep had not been included 
in the classes judged by the Club boys, 
but due to the importance of Rambouil- 
lets in the West, they have now become a 
part of the regular classes judged in the 
junior division. 

A registered yearling Rambouillet ewe 
was Offered by William Briggs, of Dixon, 
as first prize, and a registered yearling 
Rambouillet ewe was offered by James 
Merritt, of Woodland, as second prize. 
The first prize was won by Ivan Chap- 
man, Salinas High School, for the high 
score in judging Rambouillet sheep 
Second prize was won by Francis DuBois 
of Woodland High School, for the second 


high score. 
R. F. Miller. 
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October has been full of surprises for 
the wool trade, but the situation has been 
saved to some extent by a moderate rally 
at the end of the month both here and 
in Australia. As previously outlined, 
Bradford made a drive at the market, 
and was particularly successful in beat- 
ing down prices of Merinos. Of course, 
the relatively small offerings available at 
the September series of the London wool 
sales were not the real target aimed at by 
the Bradford operators. What was really 
desired was to lower prices on the much 
larger and more important offerings at 
the Australian auctions. The London 
sales closed October 4, Merinos remain- 
ing weak to the end, but crossbreds were 
better supported than Merinos, owing to 
competition from both Bradford and 
Germany. 

Closing declines on Merinos compared 
with the opening rates of the series were 
6 to 10 per cent, and some authorities 
give the declines from the close of the 
July series as 10 to 15 per cent on the 
best wools and up to 20 per cent on 
The 
standing feature of the series, explaining 
how Bradford was able to dominate the 
market, was the tremendous volume of 
withdrawals. Out of total offerings of 
approximately 141,000 bales available 
for the series, only 92,000 bales were 
sold, the balance being withdrawn or not 
offered. Bradford’s control of the situa- 
tion came through free offering and heavy 
withdrawals, as above noted. 


average and inferior wools. out- 


Not only was this drive successful in 
London, but partial success was also ob- 
tanned in Australia, especially in Mel- 
bourne, which showed more weakness 
than Sydney. For a time all Australian 
markets were in the dumps, though Japan 
and the Continent helped to prevent the 
Sydney market from falling as low as 
was the case elsewhere. It was only in 
the last days of October that there was 
developed a definite trend toward higher 
prices. As this is written, it is reported 
that there has been a rally approaching 
three cents clean basis in Sydney and 
something less in other markets. Adelaide 
and Albury held sales in the first days of 





November, both markets being strong 
and higher with all section buying, except 
America. 

Prominence is given to these foreign 
developments because of their sentimen- 


tal effect upon the Boston market. Ad- 
vantage was taken of the situation 


abroad, not only to gather in some of 
the Australian Merinos held in this mar- 
ket, but also to break domestic wool 
prices as well. Perhaps more success was 
obtained in the former particular than 
in the latter, and some very low prices 
were accepted for Merinos grading 60s 
and Though the amount of 
foreign wool actually moved was not 
large, as some holders refused to accept 
the very low bids, a great handle was 
made of the matter, and much pessimis- 
tic talk was heard up and down Summer 
Street. 

P 


above. 


erhaps it may be regarded as strange 
that no greater dent was made in domes- 
tic wool prices than actually happened. 
The position of fine wools has been weak 
all the season and for a considerable 
period it seemed as though they were 
steadily growing weaker. As the bulk 
of the wools remaining unsold in this 
market were of this character it was a 
very serious matter for the wool trade. 
It will be remembered that a substantial 
clearance of much of the medium wool 
in the current clip was made early in 
the season. There was a profit in sight 
and most dealers were content to reach 
out for it, trusting to future developments 
on the strong side to make profit-sharing 
a continuous operation. 

This profit was comparatively easy to 
obtain on the wools bought early, though 
the margin was far from excessive at any 
time. The trouble with the matter was 
that buyers were taking the medium 
wools and leaving the bulk of the fine 
wool content of the clip in the hands of 
the dealers. This condition manifestly 
could not last indefinitely. For a time 
the trade was so busy grading the medium 
wool already sold, that the ill-balanced 
character of the market was overlooked. 
Latterly the extent of the abnormal fea- 
tures of the situation have been more 
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THE BOSTON WOOL MARKET 


By H. A. Kidder 


effectively borne in upon the conscious- 
ness of the local wool men, and it is now 
generally recognized that the major prob- 
lem of the wool trade today is how to lift 
the season’s business out of the red ink 
column by getting a fair price for the 
fine wool still unsold. 

The low level of the season was reached 
about the middle of October, when fine 
and fine medium staple Territory wools 
touched $1.10 to $1.12 clean, in the ask- 
ing, with mill buyers showing little in- 
terest and sales few and far between. At 
the same time there was developed a 
notable increase of interest in half-blood 
wools. It is understood in the wool trade 
that this switch was due to an increasing 
shortage in the supply of medium Ter- 
ritories, and for a time a good half-blood 
staple wool was about as far as certain 
mill buyers were willing or able to go. 
Conditions were so abnormal at this time 
that while a pretty good fine and fine 
medium staple wool could be bought on 
the clean basis of $1.10 the best half- 
bloods, Montana and such, of staple 
length were bringing fully as much. 

As November comes in, there is noted 
a determination to lift values of fine 
wool a little. While half-blood wools 
are no higher, some large handlers of 
Territory wools are talking $1.12 to $1.15 
clean for their best lots of fine staple. In 
view of the lack of outstanding sales, the 
new asking prices can hardly be said to 
have become established as yet. In fact, 
mill buyers are disposed to resist stren- 
uously any advances in wool prices at 
this time. Their plea is that whatever 
has thus far been had in this 
season's goods market is due ‘to the fact 
that they have been able to buy their 
raw material on a low price basis. 

There has been a tendency all through 
the season for mill buyers to take over 
average and inferior wools of the French 
combing type, when the same were to be 
obtained at what were regarded as reas- 
onable prices. This demand continues, 
but it is claimed in the trade that buyers 
have recently been forced to raise their 
buying limits again, decent wools that 
can be bought at around a dollar clean 
having suddenly become scarcer. Best 
French combing wools are now quoted at 
around $1.07 to $1.08 clean, but wools 


SUCCESS 
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of this grade, perhaps a little less desir- 
able, are to be had at $1.05 clean. Aver- 
age and inferior French combing wools 
may still be occasionally found at $1 or 
a little more, but the market is tighien- 
ing, both in supply and price. 

An encouraging feature of the situation 
has been the extent of the demand coming 
from the topmakers. Manufacturers 
have by no means had the field to them- 
selves, as a considerable demand for short 
fine tops has sprung up which has served 
to keep the combs busy. This demand 
continues, and it has helped to clear the 
market of much of the inferior wool, 
which in other seasons has made up a 
considerable bulk of the — season’s 
“stickers.” 

Medium Territory wools have stood 
up very well under the assaults of the 
price-breakers, though half-blood staple 
wools have shown more relative strength 
than other grades. Recently there has 
been renewed interest in the three-eighths 
blood staple grade, and the best lots are 
now held firmly at $1.05 clean, with lots 
only a trifle less desirable at $1.02 to 
$1.03, and average lots at around $1 
clean. Current quotations for quarter- 
blood staple wools are $1 clean for best 
lots and 95 to 97 cents for average lots. 


Medium Territories are in short supply, 
some houses having not only made a good 
clearance of their season’s grading, but are 
sold ahead about as far as they care to 
go. Moderate interest was caused by the 
sending around of a circular letter from 
the Ford Motor calling for offers for 
three-eighths-blood wools, Territory or 
fleece growth, for use in the Ford Mills 
at Dearborn. The reaction of the trade 
was not at first favorable, as these wools 
are too scarce and too much wanted to 
make competitive bidding either attrac- 
tive or profitable. Offers were to be filed 
by November 5. Some curiosity is ex- 
pressed here as to the extent and charac- 
ter of these offers. 

The consensus of opinion in the Sum- 
mer Street wool houses is that substantial 
progress was made during October in 
moving the current Territory clip into 
consumption. Millions of pounds of 
wool changed hands during the month, 
and from the standpoint of volume alone, 


there was little fault found. Lack of 
adequate profit in the turnover was a 
matter of considerable complaint, and 
consequently the slight rally noted just 
before Hallowe’en was particularly wel- 
come. 

Considerable activity was also noted 
in Ohio and similar fleece wools, some- 
thing like 500,000 pounds of fine unwash- 
ed delaine changing hands in a single 
week. It was claimed that this was due 
to the fact that holders were willing 10 
meet buyers and take such losses as 
were coming to them on the fine yide. 
The best of the wools sold brought 45 
cents, compared with 50 cents or better 
which could have been obtained for stmt- 
lar wools around the first of July. Fol- 
lowing the big movement, there was a 
moderate reaction and today best lots of 
delaine are firmly held at 46 cents. 
Average and inferior wools, or lots of 
heavy shrinkage, sold for 44 cents or even 
less while the bargain sale was in pro- 
gress. 

On the other 
showed few changes for 
the half-blood combing 
and strong throughout. The going price 
for half-blood combing wools, Ohio and 
similar, during the month, was pretty 
steadily held at 50 to 51 cents, with the 
emphasis most of the time on the higher 
figure. Medium combing grades are now 
quoted at 55 cents for three-eighths- 
blood combing and 54 to 55 cents for 
quarter-blood combing, which is not far 
from what was quoted a month ago, as 
far as actual sales are concerned. Fine 
unwashed clothing wools have sold at 39 
cents, and are now quotable at 39 to 40 
cents. 


hand medium fleeces 
the month, while 


grade was active 


There has been a substantial revision 
in pulled wool prices during the month, 
especially for the finer grades. Good B 
super wools have shown more stability 
than choice fine wools. Current quota- 
tions for the best Eastern scourings are 
$1.10 to $1.12 for AA wools, $1.05 to 
$1.07 for fine A super, $1.03 to $1.05 for 
A super, $1 to $1.02 for choice B super, 
95 to 98 cents for ordinary B super, 78 
to 80 cents for C super, 75 to 88 cents 
for gray wool and 95 to 97 cents for 


lambs’ Bs. Combing pulled wools are 
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beginning to attract some attention, 
though fine combings are not yet quot- 
able. Combing wools in the grease are 
quoted at 82 cents for B combing and 78 
cents for C combing. On the clean basis 
these grades would be quotable at 95 to 
97 cents for Bs and 88 to 90 cents for Cs. 

Considerable interest has recently been 
attracted by what is going on in Texas 
Marketing of the new fall clip is now well 
over. Starting in at 30 cents as a desir- 
able figure from the standpoint of the 
eastern buyer, the price was quickly run 
up to the upset price of the growers, 35 
cents, and even above in some cases. Two 
big accumulations were offered in the 
early days of November, about 800,000 
pounds at San Angelo and _ 1,000,000 
pounds at Kerrville. Prices ruled high 
at both sales. 

There is still considerable spring wool 
left unsold in Texas, for which no cus- 
tomer is available. Here standard 
twelve-months’ wools are quotable at 
$1.10 to $1.12 clean with some holders 
talking up to $1.15 for their best lots 
Eight-months’ wools are firm at $1 to 
$1.02. Twelve-months’ are 
quiet, owing to lack of buying interest 
and eight-months’ wools are quiet, for 
rhe new fall 


wools ver} 


lack of desirable offerings. 
vools are quoted at 92 cents clean for 
wools to arrive and 95 cents from stock 

Briefly summarized, the wool situation 
as November opens may be said to be 
stronger than earlier in the month, though 
on a generally lower average of prices 
The changes of the month have tended 
to take away the possible margin 0 
profit, but there is much confidence that 
November will show a substantial rally 
in wool values as mill needs develop ané 
stocks of wool decrease. Bradford re 
ports a better feeling and a small rallj 
in the top market. Current quotation 
for 64s warp top is 48 pence, which ' 
an advance from the low point, though i 
must be compared with 51 pence around 
Altogether 


the position of raw wool is more favorable 


the middle of September. 


than a month ago, with the question 0 
a profit in the turnover of fine woo 
stocks held in abeyance at the moment. 
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News and Views of the Lamb Markets 


CHICAGO 

Carrying a heavy load early in Oc- 
tober, the lamb market went down under 
sheer weight of offerings, but the moment 
it had been relieved of the burden re- 
covery was prompt. At the low spot 
$13.25 was the top at Chicago, but before 
the close $14 was paid for choice natives. 
Toward the close choice lambs became 
scarce, but at no time was there a de- 
ficiency in the supply of trash. Feeders 
made trouble for themselves by filling 
the hopper with western lambs returned 
to market in such condition that it was 
impossible for them to pay out and this 
despite the fact that the country was full 
of feed. The moment fat western lambs 
ceased moving freely killers found them- 
selves in need of good lambs, a liberal 
run of natives in decent flesh proving 
a bonanza. Dry weather in the South- 
west was responsible for some liquidation, 
but this was offset by the fact that the 
northwestern crop came early, for which 
dry ranges were also responsible. Aggre- 
gate supply at the principal markets for 
the month was around 1,700,000 or 200,- 
000 in excess of October 1927. The 
northwestern spring wheat belt which has 
been getting into lamb raising on an ex- 
tensive scale in recent years filled the 


South St. Paul market with a crop of 
good native lambs, but, fortunately, 


eastern markets were not glutted as was 
the custom in former years. A strike by 
New York kosher butchers. who closed 
their shops by way of protest against 
advancing beef cost about the middle of 
the month, exerted an adverse influence 
on lamb consumption although it was not 
severely felt. Much of the time however 
dressed trade was burdened with more or 
less undesirable product. Outstanding 
features of the month’s trade were: 

Premature subsidence of the movement 
of fat lambs from the Northwest and lack 
of condition in the final run. 

Restricted corn-belt demand for feeders 
owing to the break in fat lambs early in 
the month. 

Revival of feeder demand late in the 
month when prices reacted close to the 


season's high point, quality considered. 

Subsidence of demand for breeding 
stock which had been lagging since Ken- 
tucky filled up. 

A premature movement of half-fat 
western lambs that had been running in 
cornfields, loading the dressed market 
with undesirable carcasses which had to 
sell at a discount. 

Decided improvement in condition and 
quality of native lambs compared with 
recent years. 

A heavy and increasing supply of na- 
tive lambs from the North Dakota wheat 
growing area at St. Paul. 

Last minute corn-belt demand for feed- 
ing lambs, especially the better grades, 
many prospective buyers overstaying the 
market. 

An epitome of the month’s price events 
follows: 

Week ending October 6—Top lambs, 
$13.75; bulk, $12.50@ 13.25. Feeding 
lambs, $11.25@I13. Yearlings, $10.50@ 
10.60. Fat ewes, $5.50@6.75. 

Week ending October 13—Top lambs, 
$13.75; bulk, $12.50@13.40. Feeding 
lambs, $12@13.25. Fat ewes, $5.75@6.50. 

Week ending October 20—Top !ainbs, 
$13.90; bulk, $12.75@13.85. Feeding 
lambs, $12@13.25. Yearlings, $10.25@ 
11. Fat ewes, $6@6.75. 

Week ending October 27—Top lambs, 
$14; bulk, $13@13.85. Feeding lambs, 
$12.75@13. Yearlings, $9.50@11. Fat 
ewes, $6@06.75. 

The short week at the end of the montn 
developed weakness, the $14 quotation 
being erased, but good lambs were able 
to sell at $13.50@13.85, against $14@ 
14.25 at the end of September. On the 
last round other grades were involved tn 
a slump, cull natives selling at $10@ 
10.50. Feeders were immune as country 
demand picked up, good light lambs sell- 
ing at $13@I13.25, or within 50 cents 
per hundredweight of the high point of 
the quality considered. The 
October run of feeders carried a large per- 
centage of “‘whiteface,” thin, peewee and 
otherwise undesirable feeding stock that 
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season, 


sold below $12 and was not in demand at 
the discount. 

Demand for breeding stock was slack 
all through the month, in fact it had been 
lacking since Kentucky pulled its prop 
from under the market some time pre- 
viously. Even at declines of $2 to $3 
per hundredweight demand was lax. This 
reflected an impression that breeders sold 
high early in the prompting 
refuse Fortunately 
light, otherwise a clearance 
been difficult. Late in Oc- 
tober choice whiteface yearling ewes were 
bought at $11.50 per hundredweight, 
weighing 90 pounds and choice blackfaces 
weighing 120 pounds sold at $10, running 
two to four years of age. A sprinkling 
of aged ewes went out at $7 to $8 per 
hundredweight. Some trading was done at 
$12 to $12.50 per head, but it was a 
catch-as-catch-can market. It is not im- 
probable that the farm flock furore, for 
which county agents and extension work- 
ers have been responsible, has subsided. 
here is evidence of increased production 
of native lambs in federal slaughter 
figures, although no indication of excess 
production advertised for several years 
past by the croaker element is detected in 
these figures. During the first nine 
months of 1928 increased slaughter was 
only 313,000 head, of which 122,000 was 
September. October and 
November will probably swell these 
but not to a marked extent. 


season, 
bankers to loans. 
supply was 
would have 


recorded in 


figures, 


Eastern natives did not show up at 
local markets such as Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Detroit, and Cleveland in October in ex- 
pected profusion. Probably the adver- 
increase is to a large extent mythi- 
cal and, if it exists, is being absorbed by 
local consumption. Beef reached prohi- 
bitive prices during this period, prompting 
retailers to push lamb as its sale was 
profitable. Nothing could be more op- 
portune, assuming that the industry ts 
in the expanding phase of the production 
cycle, than local demand of this nature. 


tised 


Dressed trade was healthy, but some- 
what erratic. The late October rise in 
live lambs was accompanied by a sharp 
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advance in better grades, cheap stuff de- 
clining. One feature about lamb distri- 
bution is that consumers demand good 
meat. The last half of the month choice 
carcasses advanced $1 per hundredweight 
from $22@24 at Chicago to $23@235, 
and at New York from $24@26 to $25 
(@27. On the other hand common grades 
sold at $18 generally and as low as $15. 
The spread between choice and common 
carcasses is regulated by relative supply 
of live stuff and at this season there is 
usually a profusion of low grade natives. 
At the end of October Chicago dressed 
trade was on the basis of $24@25 per 
hundredweight for the better grades, 
$20@23 for inbetween and $17@19 for 
lower grades. At New York, $25@27 
bought the best end of the crop, medium 
to good carcasses selling at $23@25 and 
common $20@21. High cost of beef, 
which was responsible for a consumer- 
dealer strike in New York at the middle 
of July has undoubtedly stimulated the 
sale of the better grades of lamb. 
Vagaries of the live lamb market dur- 
ing October are explained by varving 
supply volume and character of the of- 
fering. High week on supply at the 
major markets was 440,000 head; low 
week 319,000. When the trade snuggles 
down into winter quarters this inequality 
will be reduced, if not eliminated, espe- 
cially if feeders west of the Missouri 
River adopt the same distribution policy 
that proved so effective last winter. Num- 
bers count and an overload, even though 
temporary, inspires killers with timidity 
and kicks back into the dressed trade. 
The moment product shows signs of ac- 
cumulation an effort to effect a clearance 
by the bargain sale method is made, 
whereupon market atmosphere is prompt- 
ly surcharged with the stereotyped wail 
concerning “minus profits,” which, being 
interpreted, means loss on the conversion 
This is used to depress values 
in the live market more or less effective- 


nrocess. 


ly, although the argument does not com- 
mand attention to the extent it did years 
ago. If all the money lost in killing lambs 
and vending the product was real money, 
the resultant drain would wreck a chain 
of national banks. 
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A gratifying phase of the trade is the 
prompt manner in which it recuperates. 
At the low time on October 13 few lambs 
sold above $13, the bulk vending at 
$12.50@13, but the moment the load 
lightened, prices advanced 75 cents to 
$1 per hundredweight. Assuming that 
the market is able to chart a course after 
the turn of the year, when relieved of the 
early winter run of natives and short 
feds, a reasonably prosperous 
should be established, although there is 
nothing to bull the market on this sice of 
January and few people in the trade ex- 
pect repetition of what happened late 
last winter subsequent to the Chicazo 


basis 





meeting in January when conditions 
changed overnight. 
OMAHA 


Although sheep and lamb receipts at 
Omaha during October numbered about 
345,000 head, the heaviest for that month 
in five years, fat lambs finished in almost 
the same notches as at the last of Sep- 
tember, and feeders worked higher. 

The above total stood nearly 75,000 


head over the October 1927 run and 
Wyoming contributed 114.500 head, 


against 86,000 coming from that state 
during the corresponding period a year 
Nebraska furnished 77,000 head, 
with Idaho and Montana supplying the 
next largest numbers, or 38,000 
21,000 head, respectively. 

Over half the month’s supply showed 
up during the first ten days and with 
eastern dressed markets groaning under a 
burdensome supply on top of Septem- 
ber’s heavy run, prices for animals on the 
hoof broke sharply, reaching the lowest 
of the season and going below correspond- 
ing 1927 levels for the first time since 
early in the year. 

With a decrease in the run about mid- 
month, recovery was rapid and prices 
held within fairly narrow limits during 
the last couple of weeks. 

Range lambs sold up to $13.50 as the 
month opened, with the bulk selling on 
the break at $12.50@13.25. In the late 
trade range fat lambs were practically 
a minus quantity and there was a cor- 
responding increase in fed lambs, mostly 
from Nebraska and lowa feed lots, along 


ago. 


and 
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with a generous sprinkling of native 
stock. Most wooled lambs of all classes 
sold within a $12.75@I13.25 spread late 
in the month, with the top returned to 
$13.50. . 

Fed clipped lambs also made up a 
larger proportion of the daily runs as the 
month advanced, selling mainly at 
$12.00@12.40, top for the period $12.50, 
with sales early in the period at $11.25@ 
12.00. 

Quality of the fed offerings, wooled 
especially, improved as more began to 
show up and sorting was more moderate. 
By the end of the month the spread be- 
tween wooled and shorn lambs was nar- 
rower than usual, amounting to around 
$1, and as little as 75 cents on some oc- 
casions. With quality of the range lambs 
falling off, packers showed a preference 
for the fed lambs. 

Not many appear willing to venture a 
euess as to what the future holds in the 
way of fat lamb prices, but it is generally 
conceded that the market will be on a 
receipts basis. With more lambs on feed 
east of the Missouri this year, bad storms 
would probably mean the rushing of a 
lot of half-fat lambs to market before 
the end of the year with usual disastrous 
results. Given reasonably good weather 
cornfield lambs should arrive in some- 
where near orderly fashion and the mar- 
ket stabilized. Western feed lots are re- 
ported putting in fewer than last year 
indicating a healthy trade in the late 
winter and spring months. 

Scope of the month’s feeder business is 
indicated by country shipments, the total 
of which, at approximately 175,000 head 
was slightly over half of the receipts 
Nebraska feeders absorbed the 
share of the supply, or about 92,500 head, 
with 64,500 going into Iowa. The bal- 
ance was distributed about equally anwng 
the other corn-belt states. 

Feeder demand, which was slack at the 
end of September, picked up somewhat 
early in October, and prices workeu up 
25/50 cents. During the closing days of 
October strictly choice light jambs were 
zbsent. In fact, the total supply was 
nothing to brag about and this made 
difficult comparisons for the month. In 
a general way, it might be said that this 
advance held good for the four-week 
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period, as compared with September’s 
closing prices. In the late trade uneven- 
ness featured the market and the plainer 
grades particularly, which dominated the 
supply, were on a catch-as-catch can 
basis a good many days. 

A spread of $12.50@13.25 took most 
of the desirable light and medium weight 
feeders, while medium quality offerings 
had to sell down to $11.50 and below. 
Extreme top for the month was $13.50. 
There was some demand for ewe lambs at 
$13.00@13.50, while one lot established 
a peak of $14.00. Good fleshy lambs, 
suitable for shearing purposes, sold up 
to $12.50. 

All aged sheep worked lower during 
October on moderate supplies. Demand 
for fat ewes was relatively narrow and 
prices slipped back around 25 cents all 
along the line, with medium kinds pos- 
sibly off more. Good feeding and breed- 
ing ewes continued to enjoy fair demand, 
but outlet was narrow for medium and 
in-between varieties, which made up pulk 
of the supply, and all classes came in for 
sharp losses during the month. It was 
a $6.00@6.75 market mainly for good 
fat ewes, with a top of $6.85 while good 
to choice feeders sold at $4.50@5.50 and 
up to $5.75 for the best. One-year 
breeding stock brought $6.00@7.56, it 
taking good mouths to bring the high 
end in the late trade, with young ewes, 
including yearlings, on up to $11.35 

K. H. Kittoe, 


KANSAS CITY 


Lamb prices the past month fluctuated 
within a 50 to 65 cent range and closed 
a quarter net higher than the opening 
of the month and 15 cents higher than 
the September close. Considering the 
season of the year, these changes are un- 
usually small, but they marked the end- 
ing of a downward movement of the two 
preceding months and the beginning of 
an upward trend. Demand for fat classes 
was active during the entire period, but 
was rather dull at times on feeding 
lasses. As compared with cattle and 
hogs price changes in lambs were far 
below normal. 

October started with the best lambs 
lling up to $13.40, and by the 9th the 





price had fallen to $13. In the next fif- 
teen days there was a rally of 65 cents 
and from there out there was only a 
slight variation, the close showing a 
$13.65 top. Demand for dressed lambs 
was even. Supplies were fairly well dis- 
tributed as to days, and while the total 
the month was liberal 
terially short of the October fecord. 


it was ma- 
The 
fat lambs showed a good average coudi- 
tion and feeding lambs ruled lighter than 
last year. Shipping demand was active, 
especially from southeastern points, where 
in former years there has been only a 


for 


limited outlet. 

Though price fluctuations were small, 
the average was the lowest for the tenth 
month since 1923. In October last year 
the top was $13.85; in 1926, $14.40; in 
1925, $15.75; in 1924, $14.00; in 1923, 
$13.35. In October 1921 the extreme 
top was $9.00 and prior to 1916, no 
October fat lambs sold above $9.00. Tak- 
ing the month throughout the generat 
market was considered satisfactory. 

Fat sheep closed October with a slight 
net Fat the close 
brought $5.50 to $6.50, yearlings $9.50 
to $10.50, and wethers $7.25 to $8.50. 
Old ewes made up fully 90 per cent of 
the total sheep supply. There seems to 
have been closer culling of flocks this 


decline. ewes on 


fall than usual, at least more old ewes 
were offered than in former years. 

There was a liberal movement of feed- 
ing lambs back to the country. Prices 
ranged from $12 to $13.50, with bulk 
$12.50 to $13. Some common Navajos 
and cutouts sold at $10 to $11. 
ever there was not much sorting, for top 


How- 
bunches. Judging from the movement 
through stock yards the feeding sections 
east of the Missouri River will show only 
a slight increase in numbers handled, but 
there has been an additional large direct 
movement that will make for a substan- 
In Colorado the Arkansas 
Valley will feed about 350,000 lambs, 


approximately the same as last year, but 


tial increase. 


northern Colorado will have a Cecrease 
of about 400,000 or 30 per cent. Wesiern 
Nebraska will have fewer also. Figuring 
the increased feeding in eastern sections 


against the decrease in the western area, 
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there will be only a moderate net in- 
crease in the combined total. 


More straight bunches of ewe lambs 
sold on the market this season than for 
several years past. These drew 25 to 
50 cent margins above straight bunches 
of similar quality to killers. They found 
a ready outlet to countrymen who bought 
for starting flocks or for replacements 
in flocks. Feeding ewes brought $2 to 
$5.25. 

Practically no short-fed lambs have 
been returned to market from this sec- 
tion. In the last half of October, north- 
ern and eastern markets received liberal 
supplies and they expect a rather heavy 
movement, especially cornfield lambs, 
during November. Until killers get a 
full try out on the short-fed lambs the 
market will be in a rather choppy con- 
dition. 

Lambs that have gone back to feed 
lots from markets this season have been 
of lighter weight than last year. No re- 
port is available on weights of contract 
Celiveries and those shipped direct, but 
the supposition is that they will average 
lighter also. If this is the case the feed- 
ing season will be lengthened and the 
marketward movement of fed lambs will 
be delayed. 

A good many feeders carry the mem- 
ory of what happened last year and it 
may be that too many will hold back. 
In January and early February fat lambs 
brought $12 to $12.75, but late February 
brought a $14.15 top, March $17.35 and 
April $18.40. Feeders who marketed 
after the middle of February made 
money. If too many hold for the late 
market this coming season, the early mar- 
ket may prove to be the highest, It 
might be best this coming winter, to 
market lambs as soon as they are fat, and 
not hold off for the late market. 

October sheep receipts in Kansas City 
were 237,876, about 35,500 more than in 
October 1927. Total receipts for the 
ten months this year were 1,582,604, com- 
pared with 1,431,015 in the same period 
last year. The record for October sheep 
receipts (325,986) was in 1911, and the 
record for the first ten months was 
established in the same year with 1,888,- 


2 
—_ C. M. Pipkin. 
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ST. JOSEPH 
Sheep receipts this month were ap- 
proximately 155,000 compared with 130,- 
Bulk 


of receipts were westerns, though there 


220 the same month a year ago. 


was an increased showing of fed lambs 
the last ten days. While the market for 
fat lambs was uneven throughout the 
month, closing prices are about steacy 
with a month ago. Best rangers and fea 
lambs sold at $13.00@13.50 during the 
period, with the closing top at $13.40. 
Natives sold up to $13.00 on the close 
and clips to $12.50. Feeding lambs show 
little change with a month ago, sales 
ranging mostly from $12.50@12.75. Aged 
sheep close steady to 25 cents lower. Best 
fat ewes on the close sold at $6.50, weth- 
ers at $8.00 and yearlings $10.00. 
H. H. Madden. 





RAILROADS CONTINUE TO 
FEATURE LAMB 

From time to time the Wool Grower 
has informed its readers of the assistance 
given by the railroads of the country in 
promoting lamb consumption. They 
have given it a prominent place on their 
dining car menus and some of them have 
also played it up in their newspaper ad- 
vertisments, 

A recent example of this is a display 
advertisement, nicely illustrated, placed 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad in a Chi- 
cago newspaper. “Choice Tender Lamb 
This Week on the Broadway Limited.” 
So the caption reads, followed by an ap- 
peal that should stir even the most dis- 
criminating palates. The advertisement 
is especially interesting in that it features 
one of the newer methods of cooking lamb. 

“Rack of Lamb Jardiniere—done in 


the Pennsylvania way” they call it: 

“Choice, tender lamb from which the chine 
bone and the skin have been carefully re- 
moved. Placed in a roasting pan with thin 
slices of onion, a young carrot and a little 
crisp celery; properly seasoned; and roasted 
in a hot oven. But that’s only half the story. 

“Nor can we reveal all the secrets used by 
the skilled Pennsylvania chefs before they 
send that lamb to the table, well-browned, 
and covered with lamb gravy as smooth as it 
is thick. to which have been added green peas 
and little carrots and small mushrooms con- 
spicuous for their delicate flavor.” 


Lamb seems to be coming into its own. 


SITUATION IN LAMB FEEDING 

Evidence that another coterie of ama- 
teur feeders bought western lambs this 
year was furnished by the deluge of 
merely warmed up stock that descended 
on the market in October. - Thousands 
were in no better condition than when 
taken out. Some had been on feed only 
forty days when they came back. In 
many instances they could not elicit 
better bids than $11.75@12 when $13.50 
(@) 13.75 were ruling prices on good lambs, 
and in as many instances they did not 
realize first cost. The thing happens 
annually, leaving a trail of discontent in 
its wake and will probably be repeated 
down through the ages. Such product 
exerts a bad influence in dressed trade 
and is the type that killers cannot break 
even with. 

A feature of this season’s range run 
has been the large percentage of undesir- 
able thin lambs, the kind that few feeders 
will look at. The better grades sold at 
$11.50@12, when desirable 58 to 60 
pound feeders were ready sale at $13@- 
13.25. Some feeders possess the faculty 
of handling these little lambs to advan- 
tage, but as they are a growing proposi* 
tion few care to go along with them the 
requisite time. The run has also carried 
a large percentage of peewee whiteface 
wether lambs that lack popularity. They 
suggest that in the process of rehabilitat- 
ing ewe flocks the West is growing a large 
number of whiteface lambs and sending 
the male part of the crop to the market. 
Feeders could be educated to the merits 
of these lambs for a long pull. 

The manner in which demand for feed- 
ing lambs revived in October indicated 
that many had delayed buying by wait- 
ing for a bargain sale that did not mate- 
Possibly early closing of the 
season fooled them. In any event late 
October demand for thin lambs was 
urgent at prices right back to the high 
point of the season, quality considered, 
and more would have been taken had 
they been available. 

As to how many lambs are in prepar- 
ation for the winter market there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion. This 
year corn-belt feeders bought most of 
their lambs at the market, the logical 


rialize. 
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inference being that east of the Missouri 
River the purchase was light. One rea- 
son was the bad December and January 
market last winter which prompted many 
to stay out; another element delayed in 
expectancy of a pre-winter bargain sale 
lowa was a heavy buyer at Omaha and 
probably has more lambs than last year 
West of the Missouri River it is consen- 
sus of opinion that elsewhere than north- 
ern Colorado as many lambs have gone 
into feeders’ hands as last year, if not 
more. The northern Colorado deficiency 
compared with last year, is variously 
estimated, but generally put at 400,000 
head. Scotts Bluff, the Platte and Arkan- 
sas valleys and outlying feeding sections 
in Montana, Wyoming, and elsewhere 
may make this good and in the final 
accounting northern Colorado may be a 
“fooler.” In any event no shortage is 
apparent or probable. Another Chicago 
conference with packers in January may 
be effective as a price booster and stabil- 
izer. It worked last year and history is 
credited with a habit of repeating 

The heavy lamb may or may not cut 
a figure in the winter market, but a large 
percentage of crossbred lambs weighing 
63 to 65 pounds has gone into feeders’ 
hands, which means that if they get the 
proper finish they will weigh around or 
in excess of 90 pounds when ready for 
the butcher. Killers squeal about over- 
weight, but are equally denunciatory of 
lack of finish. 

Intrinsically winter lambs should _ be 
worth around $1 hundredweight 
more than last year, taking wool and 
by-product into consideration 
Few in the trade are of the opinion, how- 
ever, that the lofty quotations of the 1928 
season will be repeated. J. E. Poole 
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values 


Most all of us feel that there ought t 
be a better way of selling our wool, bul 
we need a stronger feeling of the need for 
organization to put it into effect. | de 
not think the sheepmen in this part 0 
Colorado take enough interest in associa 
tion work. 

It has rather 
here for the last few weeks, but the winter 


been stormy and cold 


range is in fair condition. 
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On Freight Train 
West of Cheyenne, 
November, 1928. 
Dr. Adolphe Kartoff, 
Tomboy Sanitarium. 
Dear Doc: 

The conductor just now handed me 
your wire telling me to quit the freight 
and to come on in on the limited. Also 
got this morning’s Tribune, and received 
the shock of my life when | read about 
Ern and Mrs. Anson Marble Farleigh. 
| can’t dope it out. “Society Matron 
Disappears — Last Seen In Company 
With Sheepherder—Bloodstained Auto 
Found In Ditch.” Do you reckon, Doc, 
that Mrs. A. had some former admirer 
on the string, some fellow who popped 
up unexpected and seeing her in company 
with another man committed some out- 
rage? ““Posse Scours The Countryside— 
Foul Play Feared,” the headlines say. 
I’m getting off at the next stop, Doc, and 
take the West Coast Limited as far as 
the junction. I'll probably get home to- 
morrow. Have the boys get three horses 
teady for me, the little iron gray | traded 
for last spring, the flax-maned sorrel, and 
that Roman-nosed buckskin from the up- 
per pasture. Have all the clues you’ve 
got ready for me to look over. And get 
four or five cowpunchers from tke Coiled 
Snake outfit to come over. I'll need help. 
But I’ll probably beat this letter home 
anyway, so | won’t write more at this 


time. 
Your Partner, 


Richard A. Wormwood. 


P.S. We just now pulled into a jerk- 
water town siding to let the eastbound 
express pass. There’s an airoplane staked 
out in a pasture on the edge of the city 
limits. I’m going over and see if | can’t 
get the owner of same to fly me across 
the mountains. If | can make connec- 
tions that way I'll probably be in to- 


night. R. A. W. 


Later: | made the grade, Doc, and am 
scribbling these lines five thousand feet 
up in the altitude, sitting in the front 
cockpit with the motor roaring wide open. 
| had quite a time though, for this 
aviator was sick abed, with orders from 
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Letter from a Shepherd to His Pal 


the doctor not to go outdoors. He didn’t 
look so very sick to me at that, fact is 
he’s quite a husky looking chap, only his 
face looks a bit puffed and swollen. | 
told him all about you and that if he'd 
just fly me across the mountains over to 
the Tomboy you’d look after him and 
fix him up O. K. He was a game sport, 
and when | told him why | was in such 
a hurry he crawled out of bed, | helped 
him into his flying togs and we sneaked 
out to the plane and took off. | want you 
to fix him up proper, Doc. There's 
something wrong with his heart, it don’t 
pump right or something. You can look 
into that. I’m taking this memoranda 
down as a sort of memoir of the trip. But 
this misadventure of Ern’s has got me 
scared stiff. We're passing over a town 
now—!I think it’s Green River, but can’t 
tell for certain. Things look so different 
when you’re eying ’em from over the 
edge of an airoplane five thousand feet 
up. 
We’re banking up to gain more height. 
Hitting the mountains now. Doc, this 
aviator is acting funny. His head 1s 
slumped down on his chest—the red color 
in his face has turned a ghastly white— 
Doc—he’s dead! Died these last few 
minutes, with his hand on the stick. 

What the hell now? | don’t know the 
first thing about how to get an airoplane 
down out of the sky. I’ll have to crawl 
back there and experiment a bit with the 
rudders and things. 

| made it. I’m sitting on this dead 
aviator’s knees trying to figure out how 
this plane works. It’s pretty crowded 
though. Wish we had a parachute on 
board and I’d drop my partner off into 
the next town with a note to wire ahead 
and have an airoplane sent up to meet 
me and give me instructions in flying. 
Just pulled back on this stick and found 
out how to climb. But what is making 
me sweat is the idea of coming down. 
There’s enough gas to run eight hours, 
and right now we’re making a hundred 
and fifty miles per hour, riding on a 
strong tail wind. The Rockies are dead 
ahead—there, we—that means the three 
of us—just barely skimmed over a rocky 
summit. If there’d been a heavy snow- 
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75 Shropshire — 50 Oxford 


RAMS 


Yearlings and two-year-olds of quality 
and size 


One of the oldest and greatest prize- 
winning flocks of these breeds in America. 


GEO. McKERROW & SONS CO. 


PEWAUKEE, WIS. 


























POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 


Sold out for this season, but will 
have a lot of extra good rams in 1929. 


W. S. HANSEN COMPANY 
WYNN S. HANSEN, Mgr. 
Collinstou, Utah 
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When the snow falls and it grows 
cold—remember that the 1929 conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers 
Association is to be at Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, January 29-31. 











DAY FARMS COMPANY | 


PAROWAN, UTAH 


Breeders of Rambouillet Show Sheep 
We do not feature a show flock, but 
we win wherever we sow. 


April, 1926—We trucked 6 head to Salt 


Lake show and won three firsts out of 
four that we competed for.~ 


September, 1928—We trucked 8 head to 
Sanpete County show «snd won three 
firsts out of five we competed for. 


Our Winnings in Southern Utah 
Rambouillet Shows: 


1928—Three firsts, five secends, three 


thirds. 

1927—Nine firsts, five seconds, two 
thirds, two grand c'sampions. 
1926—-Six firsts, five seconds, three 


thirds, “ne grand champion. 


IF YOU LIKE FINE WHITE LONG 
STAPLE CRIMPY WOOL, GOOD 
HEAVY BONE, LEGS SET WELL 


APART, STRONG BACKS: WE 
GROW THAT KIND. 
Wilford Day W. S. Day 


Pres. and Mgr. Sec’y and Treas. 
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The Better 
Ewe Flock 





SOLANO CORRIEDALE RANCH 
R. W. JICKLING—Elmira, Calif. 











Grow More Wool 


Merinos Excel All Breeds in 
Wool Production 


Write for Literature and List of 
Breeders 


The American and Delaine 
Merino Record Ass’n. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 

















DELAINE MERINOS 
BIG SMOOTH ONES 
The Ideal Wool and Mutton Combination 


RAMS or EWES 
One or a Carload—Shipped Anywhere on Approval 


FRANK H. RUSSELL, WAKEMAN, OHIO 
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| DEER LODGE FARMS 
COMPANY 


RAMBOUILLETS 
Range Rams Our Specialty 


We believe that the big ram 
with a long staple fleece that has 
density and fineness and is free 
from body wrinkles and kemp is 
the ideal ram for the range. 


If that is the kind of Rambouil- 
let ram you like, see ours. 


PUREBRED RANGE RAMS 
REGISTERED STUD RAMS 


Small orders or carload lots 


DEER LODGE FARMS 
COMPANY 


Deer Lodge, Montana 
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bank | believe I’d been tempted to jump 
out and let this fellow sail on with his 
plane. But I’d sort of hate to do that. 
He stayed with me when I needed help, 
so | guess we'll just ride this out together. 
Then, in case we’re both messed up in 
the landing these notes will tell you what 
happened. 

Just crossing a U. S. National Forest. 
Fine looking scenery from up here, all 
those canyons strung out below us, and 
oceans of dark green forests. Struck an 
air pocket. Gosh! that was some drop. 
We must have slipped a thousand feet. | 
thought sure we was headed for some sort 
of a landing. I’m pulling on this stick 
now, and she’s rearing up like a bronco. 
Good old craft. Hope I’ll be able to 
figure out a way to ease her down to the 
ground before the gasoline peters out. 
Sailing steady, straight into the sun. 
That’s one consolation, Doc, in case | 
don’t learn aviation in the next few hours 
I'll crash west of the Rockies. And |’d 
rather be dead in the West than to be 
alive in the East. 

Don’t spare any expense in looking 
after Ern. Use my share of our bank 
account, and use up my equity in the 
Sanitarium if you need that much. Leave 
no stone unturned to get help to my old 
pal, and in case | don’t get in, tell him 
that | was on my way to see him. Give 
my regards to Mrs. Anson Marble Far- 
leigh. We're headed towards a little 
town now, and I'll hurry and address 
these notes to you and throw ’em over- 
board. 

Your partner, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 





MARKET FOR OLD EWES 
NEEDED 

Help in finding a market for ewes that 
have become too old to follow the band 
would be a boon to the sheep industry. 
If such ewes could be fattened and butch- 
ered, valuable assistance would be ren- 
dered. 

Winter range feed is not very promis- 
ing. It has been too dry for the grass 
to grow. Around here, however, we have 
had just enough moisture during the past 
few weeks to start the grass. 


Mt. Vernon, Oregon Roy Glasscock. 


November,’ 1928 


CONCERNING COYOTES 


It seems that there is nothing equal to 
a radical statement for stirring up dis- 
cussion. 

Below is printed a letter received from 
a Utah subscriber which is one of a large 
number reaching the Wool Grower fol- 
lowing the appearance, on page 48 of our 
September issue, of a reprinted article 
“Sheepherder Says Few Rangers Will 
Kill Coyote Pups.” 

The absurd article was attributed to a 
Mr. Huntley of Goldendale, Washington. 
It rather looks as though Mr. Huntley’s 
article is a spoofy and immature report. 
The Wool Grower copied the story as a 
suggestion to range men regarding the 
absurdity and dangerous character of 
statements held by some western people 
which occasionally get into print. When 
read by persons residing outside the coy- 
ote area such statements convey very 
serious misrepresentation of conditions. 


Dear Sir: 

I have before me the September -issue of 
your Wool Grower containing a letter from 
one B. Huntley, Goldendale, Washington. Quite 
an amazing bit of reading. He says few rangers 
will kill coyote pups—strange enough indeed. 
Are we to understand that a new brand of 
rangers have appeared upon the scene? | live 
on the national forest domain myself. I own 
a small flock of sheep here, about seventy-five 
head in number. I have a permit to graze part 
of them. I docked 54 head of lambs last 
spring and got ready to turn out when Mr 
Coyote, lean and rapacious, showed up with 
the range herds from their winter quarters 
It did not take long for him to make known 
that lamb was his diet and lambs he did get to 
the extent of fifteen from my little flock. My 
neighbor tells me his loss from docking time 
to shipping time, September, was 65 head of 
lambs, a nice little plum itself. 

One trapper working east of me here snared 
35 coyotes with steel traps during July and 
August of this year, 30 of them females. If 
this is a fact then we should shout our thanks, 
for that number alone is good for 500 lambs 
from our range herds during one grazing season, 
saying nothing of the chickens, ducks, turkeys 
and other barnyard denizens common to our 
rural district that would fall easy prey for this 
four-wheeled nomad. 

It would indeed be interesting to know who 
these sheepmen are who have employed. this 
Ovis Aries guardian for fifteen years and did 
not know he was in league with one of the most 
skulking, slinkhound predatory pests. nature 
has blessed us with—one that toys with steel 
traps, laughs at strychnine and smiles at his 
benevolent benefactor, the sheepman passing 
his den. For craftiness, the coyote knows no 
peer. I feel safe in saying Mr. Huntley has 
nothing of his own to lose save his paycheck 
and as long as that is fortified by his masters 
bank account who should worry, the sheep- 
man or the herder? 

Respectfully, 
A. G. Larsen 
Hanna, Utah. 
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THICK COMBS FOR SHEARING 
Within the last three years the manu- 
facturers of shearing machinery have 
perfected a type of thick comb that has 
given good results under conditions that 
make very close shearing undesirable. 

Most of the flock owners who have re- 
ported to the Wool Grower on the use of 
these thick combs have used what is 
known as the T. L. O. comb and state 
that the results are satisfactory. Not only 
does this type of comb leave the sheep 
with wool enough for protection and of 
uniform length, but in a very large de- 
gree it prevents cutting the skin. Many 
shearers have objected to the use of this 
comb, but in most cases have done good 
work with it after giving it a trial. A 
number of owners have adopted the plan 
of furnishing the combs to the shearers 
and where a strong effort has been made, 
the use of the combs has continued with- 
out trouble and with benefit to sheep and 
their owners. 

The Wool Grower invites, statements 
from those who have had experience with 
these combs, as to the results obtained 
and the methods employed in bringing 
them into use at the shearing pens. 





WEIGHTS OF RAMS AND 
LAMBS 

I recently obtained some figures on 
weights of rams of different lines of 
breeding which may be of interest to 
range men. These weights were taken 
in eastern Utah on rams owned by dif- 
ferent parties that had been run in the 
same band from April until September 
l; when the weighing was done. 

Fifty-five Cotswold, from yearlings 
to aged rams, averaged 200 pounds; 
twenty-four Hampshires of similar ages, 
217 pounds; twenty-one head of four and 
five-year-old purebred Lincolns, 216 
pounds; fifty-eight Suffolk-Hampshires, 
cross-breds, mostly two-year-olds, 190 
pounds; fourteen Romneys, 218 pounds. 

We consider that lambs from Cots- 
wolds, Lincolns and Romneys, as these 
breeds are all so nearly the same weight, 
taised-under the same conditions, will go 
0 market at practically the same weight. 
The Hampshire lambs can be expected 
to run about two pounds heavier than the 
offspring of the long wools from average 
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range ewes. We consider, however, that 
the Hampshire weights will not hold up 
unless the breeders give more attention 
to length and depth of body. In all tests 
we have made, the lambs from the Suf- 
folk-Hampshire sires weigh out heavier 
by from two to three pounds per head. 

| recently obtained a very interesting 
report of the dressed yield on two loads 
of lambs which I marketed at Kansas 
City. One hundred thirty-three white- 
faced lambs had an average weight of 81 
pounds and sold at $14.50. They dressed 
50 per cent and had a carcass cost of 
$26.32. On the hooks 61 per cent were 
graded as premium and good, mostly the 
jatter grade. There were 346 blackfaces. 
They weighed a little more, sold for the 
same money, and had the same dressed 
yield. On the hooks the differences were 
also very small, though the proportion of 
the blackfaces going into the premium 
and good grades was three per cent less 
than for the whitefaces. 


Myton, Utah M. A. Smith 





SHEEP FOR SALE 


We can furnish for fall delivery either 
cross bred or fine wool yearling ewes. 
Also mixed aged ewes. 


If you want to buy or sell sheep, see us. 


DAYBELL LIVESTOCK CO. 
Provo, Utah 
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RIDGECREST HAMPSHIRES 











Besides the usual number of year- 
ling stud and range rams, I will also 
offer some especially bred stud lambs 
from my newly imported sires. 


H. L. FINCH 
SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO 
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HAMPSHIRES 


We have for sale this season: 
700 head of yearling rams 
Several cars of big ram lambs 
Also several cars of ewes 


Cambridge Land and 
Livestock Co. 


Breeders of Purebred and Registered 
Hampshire Sheep 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 
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HERBOLD’S PREDATORY ANIMAL POISON 


Special New Plans 
Kills Poison-Wise Animals - Saves Furs - Prevents Making Poison-Wise Animals 
Can be used in all tasty food parts animais like best—Such as 
Jack Rabbit, Chicken, Duck, Porcupine, Hearts Preferably or in Rib Cavity of Cottontail, Mice, 


Gopher, Squirrel, Birds, Etc.—In Any Meats, Fat or Lean 
Write for Descriptive Free Circular—P. A. HERBOLD, Cokeville, Wyo. 











PRA108 9 NM—PORTLAND, ORE. 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
SALT LAKE CITY UTAH 





(TELEGRAM) 


AS PROOF THAT BUYERS WERE RIGHT WHEN THEY PAID 
TOP PRICES FOR OUR RAMS AT NATIONAL SALE WE 
HAVE THE PLEASURE OF INFORMING YOU THAT OUR 
WETHER LAMB WAS MADE GRAND CHAMPION AT PACI- 
FIC INTERNATIONAL OVER ALL BREEDS. THIS IS FIRST 
TIME A HAMPSHIRE WETHER HAS WON THAT HONOR. 


MINNIE MILLER (Owner) 
JESSE LOADER (Shepherd) 


THOUSAND SPRINGS FARM, Wendell, Idaho 


1928 NOV 5 PM5 19 
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BULLETIN ON DETERMINING 


WEIGHTS OF INDIVIDUAL 
MANTI LIVESTOCK COMPANY = 
A bulletin of particular interest to 


MANTI, UTAH agricultural colleges and experimental 
stations has been published this year by 
the University of California. It is en- 
titled “A Method of Determining the 
Clean Weights of Individual Fleeces of 
Wool,” and was prepared by J. F. Wil- 
son, assistant professor of animal hus- 
bandry and associate animal husband- 
men at the university. 

The establishment of an advanced reg- 
istry for Rambouillets in California in 
1922 created the need for a means of as- 
certaining as exactly as possible the clean 
rield of the wool of the sheep up for 
Breeders of Rambouillets for over twenty years. tie in the registry. The ave 
ods of procedure worked out at the Uni- 
versity Farm at Davis, California, are 
presented in the bulletin, and include de- 
tailed descriptions of the equipment de- 
vised and tables showing the differences 


] EAM W ORK in results due to various concentrations 























of soda ash, the effect of the tempera- 


N the staff of the ture of the scouring bath, effect of the 

American Telephone 2 ads ; eaavate of agitating the _— the use of 

al ASkeae ON es > G wringer or squeeze rolls, the effect of 

and Telegraph Company ARS) LSS § f! scouring many samples consecutively in 

and in the Bell laboratories CFI the same solution, and the effect of the 
are 5,000 engineers and sci- = tt sg size of the sample. 

entists whose sole job is a 4 Copies of this bulletin, which is No. 

bettering your service. Their ¥ “Xd 447, can be obtained by addressing the 

8 College of Agriculture, University of 


efforts recently resulted in Se ote? 
California, Berkeley, California. 


the extension of transatlantic telephone service from 
America to all parts of Belgium—another forward step 





EWES FOR NEW YORK FARMS 


. Breeding ewes are selling for as high 
31,500,000 teleph . 
wlephones can now be interconnected as $14.00 a head—lambs have sold up to 


in world communication for 26 million of the world’s 


The subscribers of this company, as part of the Bell 13 cents on the farm—most of them at 
12 cents so far. A wet season until late 


has not helped the quality of the lamb 
crop. The older substantial sheep own- 
ia ers are taking good care of their ewes. 

4 The eternal search for the ideal type of 
farm ewe continues to be, along with 


B) maintenance of flock health, the main 
factor. 


Flocks rise, flourish and decline—the 
owners frantically buy flock headers of 
THE MOUNTAIN STATES ; various breeds, cross and recross, but 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. often they seem unable to produce and 
develop the type of ewe they had a few 
years before and which they called their 


System, benefit not only in the extension of service 
across the Atlantic, but in the constant efforts of these 
workers to improve local and long distance service at 
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G ideal commercial ewe. In such cases i 
business sheepmen have purchased good 
4 
western, long-staple, whitefaced ewes, CRANDELL SP RIZE SHEEP 
- chnaiill deni: alts  Gideees wits teak te sassy CHAMPION FLOCK OF LINCOLNS AND COTSWOLDS 
; : i f 33 i i 
tal someone else raise the ideal farm ewe. ae a Gs daa ce, cae ar Shows 
by The older farmers in Ohio have bred Not How Many But Ho G« a 
en- their native type of ewe. The ewe with W 00 
the the capacity ‘¢alee tesles and the tee Bred Ewes, Ram Lambs Delivered at Ogden, January r 
of pound fleeces will always be popular in Write or Wire Your Wants 
/il- many parts of the East where feed is HARRY T. CRANDELL 
us- abundant and flocks are small. I saw Box 477 Cass City, Michigan 
nd- a Wyoming Corriedale ram on a New 
York farm recently. 
ys Burdett, N. Y. M. J. Smith. 
as- ; 
ne ae a BULLARD BROS. 
: ° WOODLAND, CALIFORN 
~~ SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- ‘ - 
th- LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY Breeders of Fine Wool Rambouillet Sheep 
_ THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF yo 
me AUGUST 24, 1912 
de- . 
de- Of National Wool Grower, published monthly 
at Salt Lake City, Utah for October 1, 1928. 
1e€S ] State of Utah : 
ons County of Salt Lake se 
era- Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
> of F. R. Marshall, who, having been duly sworn 
: of according to law, deposes and says that he is 
; the editor of the National Wool Grower and 
yim that the following is, to the best of his know- 
z ’ “M ee 
the ledge and belief, a true statement of the own- a oe py kg lh en onal = 
Sa ae yee ae age mag Flock Founded in 1875 
Jo. > @ Le a i 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, Correspondence Solicited F. N. Bullard, Manager 
the embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
of Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the 





publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 


MS managers are: 
Publisher, National Wool Growers Assn. 7 J G G oy a 4 0 oy 


high Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 









































a Editor, F. R, Marshall, 509 McCornick DIXON, CALIFORNIA 
P Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
n at Managing Editor, None. 
late Business Manager, F. R. Marshall, 509 Mc- 
amb Cornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
sei . 2. My the owner is: National Wool Ach ° el t 
, rowers Association, an unincorporated body. cnoice io 
wes. | of Salt Lake City, “Utah A J. Hagenbarth, We produce 
president, an arshall, secretary) and 
e ol thirteen state wool growers’ associations, all a high type of ewes and 
with unincorporated, f 
nain 3. That the known bondholders, mortga- f R rams or 
gees, and other security holders owning or 0 am- 
holding | per cent or more of total amount sale at all 
_the d bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: bouillet. 
one. e 
‘sof F. R. Marshall. times. 
but Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
“a 27th day of September, 1928. 
Cc. W. G — 
few eine tibiae Briggs 1144—Yearling Rambouillet Kwe. Grand Cnampwn Kambouillet Ewe at 
their (My commission expires May 10, 1929.) California State Fair, 1927. 





Residency at Salt Lake City, Utah. ‘ 
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SHROPSHIRES PRODUCE ’EM 
THE SMALL LAMB 
is the only one that will bring the top 
price when it reaches the high class 
market. 
Even the great West is learning this 
important lesson. Write for printed 
matter. 
American Shropshire Registry §¢ 
Association £ 
Lafayette, Indiana 
8,150 Members Life Membership $5.00 


W. F. RENK J. M. WADE 
President Secy.-Treas. 


99999999 2222SO2SS0 
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American Corriedale 
Association 


ooO= 
President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
oO 
For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 











Get a good STOCKMAN’S KNIFE (a Remington) b 


THE 




















DID YOU KNOW? 
That the Hampshire Sire will give 


you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 


We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They 
are yours for the asking. Write the Secre 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASS’N. 


MRS. MINNIE W. MILLER, President 
1427 Ramona Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah 


COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues. Flock 
Books Free to Members. Volumes XXII and 
XXIII are being bound together and will soon 
be ready for distribution. Pedigrees now be- 
ing received for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
F. N. Bullard, Woodland, California 
Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of members, 
rules, pedigree blanks, etc., address the Sec- 





merican Cot 
istry Association 


Write for list of members and breed- | 
ers. If you have registered Cotswolds 
to sell, or wish to buy and will state | 
what you have or want, will try and | 
assist you or give you desired informa- } 
tion. 


F. W. HARDING 


Secretary 
Purebred Record Bldg., 
Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 
D. C. LEWIS, President 


pe — 


sending to the 












NATIONAL WOOL GROWER, Salt Lake City, Utah, two new subscrip- 


tions at $1.50 each. 





“Coolidge”—Many times winner and champion 
Grandson of Old 467 


















1927. 


national 1927. 


Home of “I Am”’—the $2000 Lamb 


We have averaged the highest prices at the Great Salt 
Lake Ram Sale the past four years. 


We are offering special prices on from 1 to 400 head 
of registered Rambouillet Ewes. 
Stud rams our specialty. 


John K. Madsen, Prop. 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 





Our 1927 Show Record 


Grand Champion Ram at Ogden Stock Show 1927. 
Grand Champion Ram at the Intermountain Stock Show 
Reserve Champion Ram and Grand Champion Ewe 
at Utah State Fair 1927. 
serve Champion Ewe at Pacific International 1927. Grand 
Champion Ewe at American Royal 1927. 
pion Ram and Ist on pen Ram Lambs, Chicago Inter- 


Grand Champion Ram and Re- 


Reserve Cham- 


Delivery any time. 


P. O. Box 218 
Phone 174 
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Laramie, 
Wyoming 


KING BROTHERS COMPANY 


iti Re 


Breeders of 
Rambouillet 
and 





Corriedale 
Sheep 




















Champion Corriedale Ram. First Prize Ram Wyoming and “C” Type Champion Rambouillet Ram, American Royal, 
Colorado State Fairs; Also at Chicago International, 1927, 1927, and Champion Ram at Ogden Live Stock Show, January, 
Defeating Importation of Rams from New Zealand; and Cham- 
pion Ram at Ogden Live Stock Show, January, 1928. 


KING PRODUCTIONS SATISFY 1927 JUDGES 


At the American Royal in B Class Rambouillets our Principal Winnings were Ist in Aged Ram, 2nd and 3rd in Yearling Rams, 2nd in 
Ram Lamb, 3rd in_ Yearling Ewe, 3rd in Ewe Lamb, Champion Ram and Champion Flock. American Royal C Class Rambouillets—2nd = 
Aged Ram, Ist in Yearling Ram, Ist in Ram Lamb, 2nd in Pen Ram Lambs, Ist in Yearling Ewes. Champion Ram, Champion Ewe, Champion 

ck. 

At the Chicago International—ist in Aged Ram, 4th Yearling Ram, Ist Ewe Lamb, Ist Pen of Ewe Lambs, Champion Ram, Reserve Cham- 
pion Ewe, and Champion Flock. At the Ogden Live Stock Show, held in January, 1928, we had Champion Ram, Champion Ewe and Champion 


a STOCK OF EITHER BREED SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS. 
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CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 














Noted for Noted as Heavy 


ee, Shearers of Fine 


Staple Wool 


























Taxpayer—Champion Ram, Utah State Fair, 1926-1927. 


Following is an unsolicited letter from a man who bought 100 registered Candland Rambouillet yearling ewes: 
Dear Mr. Candland: Deming, New Mexico, July 2, 1928 
My ewes sheared approximately 18 pounds per head. The 97 head sheared 1,711 pounds. Several of them 
went above 20 pounds and one sheared 24\4, pounds. I think they made a good turnout. Some of the February 
lambs weigh as much as 140 pounds. I intend to breed two of them to a few ewes this fall. 
With kindest regards and best wishes to you all, I remain Yours truly, Robt. ]. Manning 


Mr. Sheepman: Do you want to increase your profits? If so, ue CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 

















W. D. CANDLAND & SONS, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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IMPORTED LINCOLNS | 
Lincoln - Rambouillet Cross Bred Rams S 
Hampshire Rams and Ewes ; 

We have a remarkable selection of Rams and Ram Lambs of 


the above breeds to offer for 1928. Prices far below quality. 


We have just imported 100 head of selected New. Zealand reg- 
istered Lincolns, to be used for cross-breeding purposes, on pure- 
bred and registered Rambouillet ewes. 


Our Hampshire Ewes and Rams, either pure bred or registered, 
are descended from flocks of over fifty years’ standing, and qual- 
ity considered are very cheap. Ask for prices. 


WOOD LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


F. J. Hagenbarth, Pres. Spencer, Idaho 











ROMNEY SHEEP © 


{ New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 
Flock Masters: Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 








Do you want to get 
top market price for 














Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 










turn per acre from your Meat and Wool? jis 
your flock? IF SO, USE 
IF SO, USE ROMNEYS! 
ROMNEYS! 







Send for literature 


A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 


New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders Association 
The Secretary—P. O. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. (INCORPORATED) 


_ Seer AE 








